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The Story of the Plants. 


By Grant Atten. A new volume in the Li- 


Popular Science Monthly .7ss. Stor» othe Pints, 


FOR AUGUST. |, t6mo. Cloth, 40 cents 


| **The author has wasted comparatively little 
| space on mere structural detail, and has dwelt as 
| much as possible on those more interesting features 
| in the interrelation of the plant and animal worlds 
| which have vivified for us of late years the dry bones 
Apparatus for Extingu ishing Fires. | of the old technical pegeny. 1t is a mostinteresting 
| and instructive work.”—Boston Budget. 
Illustrated. By Joun G. Morse. | “The student of plants can learn more practical 


¥ | knowledge from this little volume than from the 
Describes the development of the | most elaborate botanical text books.”—New York 





apparatus in America from the be-| sent 
ginning of its manufacture, with} Not Counting the Cost. 
pictures of the old and the up-to-date | By Tasma. No. 175, Town and Country Li- 


machines. 12mo. 


From the Divine Oracles to the 
Higher Criticism, III. By Avn- 
DREW D. Waite, LL.D. 

An account of the battle by which 


reason conquered tradition in Eng- 
lish theology. 


Professional Institutions. IV. Ora- 
tor and Poet, Actor and Dra- 
matist. By Hersert SPENncer. 
Shows how these professions have 

arisen from the gratulatory acts of 


the primitive tribesman in welcom- 
ing his victoriously returning chief. 


Art and Eyesight. Illustrated. By 
Lucrzn Howe, M.D. 
Shows that many artists have de- 
fective vision, ahd tells how to view 
their paintings. 


OTHER ARTICLES BY 


Davin Srarr Jorpan, Prof. E. L. 
Ricnarps, Huserr L. Oars, 
Garretr P. Serviss, Dr. Jonn T. 
SropparD, Jonun Fzrcuson, M.D., 
Gustave Lz Bon. 

Also a Sketch and Portrait of Prof. 

CuaRLES UpHam SHEPARD, editorials 

on The Sphere of Science, Professor 


Huxley, Honor not Honors, and 
other department matter. 


50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


brary. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
1.00. 


8 
This novel seems likely to be accounted the most 
ambitious work of its talented and successful author. 
The literary value of her work has been abundantly 
recognized, but ‘‘ Not Counting the Cost” is certain 
to add to her reputation and increase her popularity. 


Mrs. Musgrave—and Her 


Husband. 
By Ricnarp Marsu. No. 174, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 


cents; cloth, $1.00. 

This impressive and powerful story will not be 
laid aside until the end is reached. The develop- 
ments are seen to have the inevitableness of fate 
leading gradual'y to a climax of singular intensity. 


In Old New England. 


The Romance of a Colonial Fireside. By 
Hezexian Burrerworrn, author of 
‘*The Patriot Schoolmaster,” ‘‘ In the 
Boyhood of Lincoln,” ete. No. 178, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

The romantic phases of Colonial New England life 
are perhaps better known to Mr. Butterworth than 
to any other writer of the day, and the richness of 
his discoveries will delight every reader of this vol- 
ume Colonial Boston and Newport and the tradi- 
tion of King Philip’s country live again in these 
charming pages, which offer a series of vivid 
pictures of a fascinating time. 


In the Fire of the Forge. 


A Romance of Old Nuremburg. By Gzore 
Esgers, author of ‘‘Cleopatra,” ‘‘An 
Egyptian Princess,” “ Uarda,” etc. In 
two volumes. 16mo, Paper, 80 cents, 
cloth, $1.50. 

‘A healthful story, n 

sensationalism. It cows Qe Whar and aneee 

mancer in every passage.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


** Ebers knows his ground thoroughly. Local color 
abounds, and hints of old German customs give evi- 


dence of familiarity with history.”—Syracuse Post, 


A Street in Suburbia, 
By Epwin Puc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
“Rippling over from end to end with fun ard 
humor.”—London Academy. 


“In many respects the best of allthe books of 
lighter literature brought out this season.”—Provt- 
dence News. 


“Thoroughly entertaining and more—it shows 
traces of a creative genius something akin to that 
of Dickens.”—Boston Traveller. 


'D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


The Wish. 


A Novel. By Hermann Supermann. With 
a Blographical Introduction by Etiza- 
BETH Lex. 12mo. Oloth, $1.00. 


“Tt isa comfort to obtain at last, in this courtry, 
through the medium of an excellent translation, an 
opportunity to become acquainted with Suder- 
mann’s much-talked-of novels. None who reads. 
this remarkable tale, ‘The Wish,’ as notable for its. 
extreme simplicity as for its profound psychologicat 
insight, can fail to recognize its author as a novelist 
of the highest rank.” — Brooklyn Standard-Union, 

“Tn its simple detail of inward struggle with con- 
science, duty, love, it will be found fascinatingly in- 
teresting.” —Detroit Tribune, 


The New Moon. 


By C. E. Rarmonp, author of ‘George 
Mandeville’s Husband,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


‘An intensely interesting story. A curious inter- 
weaving of old superstitions which govern a ner- 
yous woman’s selfish life, and the brisk, modern 
ways of a wholesome English girl.”—Phila. Ledger, 

* The story is admirably written. The author has 
forcible style and a remarkable power of developing 
ideas with a strong presentation of the details, ‘The 
New Moon’ is one of the most impressive of recent 
works of fiction, both for its matter and especially 
for its pr tation.” —Milwaukee Journal, 


The Zeit-Geist. 


By L. Doveatrt, author of “The Mermaid,” 
‘‘Beggars All,” etc. 16mo. Oloth, 75 
cents. 


“This story is for their reading whovefiect and 
aspire, who find God imminent in all things—even 
in the sin and shame that drag humanity downward 
and leave it there, as well as in the virtue and glory 
that lift it higher—and who believe, on the testimony 
of Holy Writ or any other, that all things work to- 
gether for such as loyally follow after charity and. 
good conscience.”—Chicago Evening Post. . 

‘One of the best of the short stories of the day 
The scene is located in the Ottawa valley, and the 
story is a strong presentation of a peculiar person- 
ality.” —Boston Journal, 


Master and Man. 


By Count Lzo Torsroy. Translated by A. 
Hutme Braman. .With an Introduction 
by W. D. Howztrs. 16mo. Oloth, 75 
cents. 
‘* The story is thrilling from beginning to end,” —~ 
Boston Watchman, 


“Tt is only a brief sketch, but it reveals a wonder- 
ful knowledge of the workings of the human mind— 
of the natural impulses and the conventional habits 
that spring from environment and education—and 
it tells a tale that not only stirs the emotions, but 
gives us a better insight into our own hearts.”—San 
Franeisco Argonaut, 


The Story of Sonny Sahib. 


By Mrs. Everarp Cores (Sara Jeannette 

Dunean), author of ‘‘ Vernon’s Aunt,” 

‘‘A Daughter of To-day,” ‘‘An American 

Girl in London,” etc. With 10 full-page 
Illustrations. 12mo. Oloth, $1.00. 

“Ttisan exquisite story. . . the best that Mrs. 


Cotes bas done—and she is a brilliant writer.”— 
Chicago Times-Herald, 


A capital boy’s book. It hasall the descriptive 
charm and easy flow of narrative which 4 stin- 








guished ‘The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib, 
—New York Commercial Advertiser, 
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“An Arctic Adventure,” 


Ice-Bound on Kolguev. 


By Avusyn Trevor-Batryz, F.L.S., F.Z.8., etc. With numerous 
Ilustrations and Drawings, and 3 Maps. 


gilt top, $7.00. 


“ The story is told in a delightfully simple and spontaneous manner. Mr. 
pewoe e's — and unaffected narrative enables us to learn a good 
—, mes. 


“Prom beginning to end the story of this adventure is outside the com- 
It is a tale of success of an odd kind.”—Spectator. 


“A volume enjoyable for its manner as it is interesting for its matter.”— 
er 


mon lines. 


Glasgow Herald. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“ Written in 


Large 8vo, cloth, 
“A high 


scenery, W. A 








the true spirit of the Alpine climber.” 


The Alps from End to End. 


By Sir Wirt1am Martin Conway. 
MoCormiox. Large demy 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 


lace among these books of climbing, which appeal to many 
who cannot climb as well as to a]l who can, will be taken by the very pleasant 
volume, ‘ The Alps from End to End,’”—Times, 

** Written in the true spirit of the Alpine climber. The book contains a 
hundred full-page illustrations by that admirable portray:r of rock and ice 
D. McCormick.” —Scoteman. : 

“As pleasant a possession as any record that this thrilling sport has 
inspired in its devotees.” —Daily Chronicle. 


With 100 Illustrations by A. D. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, AUTHOR OF “ MARCELLA,” ETC. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Marcella.” 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


1 volume, 12mo, cloth, 75 cente. 


** Mrs, Ward’s new story is one of the daintiest little gems I have come across in my weekly literature hunts.”—ALAN DALE, in the New York World 


“The piece of fiction under consideration is the best short story 


graphically, we cannot avoid pronouncing this short tale a masterpiece.”—Eimira Telegram. 


‘*Mrs. Ward has done nothing finer than this brief story. The sustained interest, which does not permit the reader to miss a line; the vivid clearness 
in which each character stands out in self-revelation ; the unfailing insight into the familiar and confused workings of the village mind— all represent work of 


the highest class. ‘The Story of Bessie Costrell’ will 


“There are masterly touches and gumiee wre ronpyeel in many p 
ng the tardy remorse 


seldom written with more force than in describ 


become an English classic,”—Christian World. 
‘es of this little volume. . 


resented in many yearsif not ina decade. . 


. + Presented so thrillingly and 


. « Mrs, Bangers Ward’s admirers will say that she has 
of the hard, unrelenting husband.”—London Times, 


“ Every page shows it to be the work of an artist. The observations of the trained eye, the touches of the skilled writer are all there, and what I like in 


the story is that no words are wasted in thetelling. . 


The interest is too strong for one to lay the book down untilitis finished. Mrs. 


Ward has never 


written anything more dramatic than this story—the agon of Old John over his loss, the tragedy of Bessie’s end, thrill the reader as few stories succeed in 


doing, though many of them make greater efforts.” —New 


MARCELLA. 12mo, $1.00. | 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


ork World, 
BY THH SAME AUTHOR: 
12mo, $1.00 


| ROBERT ELSMERE. 12mo, 1.00. 





BALZAC,.—The Novels of H. De Balzac. 
Vol. II. THE CHOUANS (Les Chouans), 
Translated by Erren Marriage. With an 
Introduction by Gzorez Saintspury. II- 
— 12mo, silk, gilt top, 280 pages, 


OE aN Ony font pan ny pe 
phy and Autobiography. I.— 
MOIR. By A. ©. Larrier (Edgren), 
Duchessa di Cajanello. Il.—REMINIS- 
CENCES OF CHILDHOOD. Written by 
herself. Translated into English by Lovisr 
von Casset. With Frontispiece. 12mo, 

cloth, 817 pages, $1.25. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Temple Shake- 
speare. 





New Volumes. 
wie” HENRY V. AND KING RICHARD 


With Preface, Glossary, &., by IsraEL 
Gottanoz. Frontispiece and engraved 
title page. 82mo, cloth, each 45 cents. 





Limp roan, 65 cents. 

Fourth Volume Now Ready. 
Macmillan’s Miniature Series. 
Issued Monthly. Price, 25 cents. Yearly 
Subscription, $2.76. 

From a New England Hillside. By W11- 

t1aM Ports. 382mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Already Published. 

1. Shakespeare’s England. 
Winrer. 

2. The Friendship of Nature. A New 
England Chronicle of Birds and Flowers. 
By Maser Oscoop Wriear. 

3. A Trip to England. By Gotpwis Suir, 


In Preparation, 
The Pleasures of Life. By Sim Joun Lvs- 
Book. (September. ) 
Old Shrines and Ivy. By Wiuuum Wi- 
Ter. (October. ) 


By WituaM 


WATTS. — Miguel de Cervantes. 
His Life and Works. By Henry Epwarp 
Warts. A New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, with a complete Bibliography and 
Index. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. (Uniform in size and binding with the 
Don Quixote.) $2.50. 


JACKSON,—The Great Frozen Land. 
Narratives of a Winter Journey Across the 
Tundras and a Sojourn Among the Sa- 
moyads. By Groror F. Jackson, Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical - Society 
leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth Pola 
Expedition. With Illustrations and Map 
Edited from his Journals by ARTHUR 
ee 8vo, cloth, xvii.-297 pp., 

.50. 


New Volume Just Published ofj 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard | 


Novels. 


Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle. 
By Tuomas Love Psaocoox. Illustrated 
by F. H. Townsenp. With an Introduc- 
bo tag GrorcGs Saintssury. 12mo, cloth, 


“This delightful story, ‘Maid Marian,’ which has 
inspired so many writers from the unknown ballad- 
mongers to Lord Tennyson, has never been inter- 
preted with more zest and freshness than here.” 


Already Published. 


1, Castle Rackrent. By Miss Epczworrtn. 

2. Japhet in Search of a Father. By 
Mareyat. 

3. Tom Cringle’s Log. By Mionazz Soort. 


4. The Annals of the Parish. By Joun 
Gat. 


5. The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Is- 


pahan. By James Morizr. 
by H. R. Mitrar. With an Introduction 


Tilustrated | Mr. Isaacs. By 


New Volume of the * Cambridge Historical Ser- 
tes. Edited by G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., etc. 
The History of the Australasian Colonies, 
(From their Foundation to the Year 1893). 
By Epwarp Jenks, M.A., Professor of 
Law in University College, Liverpool. 
12mo, cloth, $1.60 net. 

The Manufacture of Explosives, 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on 
the History, the Physical and Chemical 
Properties, and the Manufacture of Explo- 
sives. By Oscar Gutrmann, Assoc. M. 
» Inet., C.E, F.I.C., etc. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, $9.00 net. 

DEFOE.—Romances and Narratives. 

By Danret Dzror. Edited by Grorcs A. 
Arrxren, in 16 vols. VolumeI[X. A 
JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR, 
written by a citizen who continued all the 
while in London. * * * By Dawyier 
Deroz, with Illustrations by J. B. Years. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. The same, large 
paper, $1.75 net. Limited number. 


New Volwme. 
Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library. 


Issued Monthly, Price, in paper, 50 cents. 
Yearly subscriptions, $5.50. 

Grania. By the Hon. Emiry Lawizss. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents. 

Already Published, Uniform with the Above. 

1. Marcella, By Mrs. Humpney Wasp, 
author of ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” 
‘* Robert Elsmere,” etc. 

2. Sant’ Hario. A Sequel to “ Saracinesca.” 
By F. Marion Crawrorp. 

3. The Naulahka. A Story of West and 
East. By Rupyarp Kietine and Wotoorr 
BALESTIER. 

4. The History of David Grieve. By 
Mrs. Humpary WARD. 

In Preparation. 
. Marion CRAWFORD. 
(September. ) 








by the Hon. Gzorez Curzon, M. P. 


The Delectable Duchy. By ‘*Q.” (October.) 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
Coleridge 
z. Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. LEditel by Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge. 2 vols, Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 2. The Golden Book 
of Coleridge. Edited, with an introduction, by Stopford A. 
Brooke. Macmillan & Co. 


A COLLECTION OF the letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
has been due for a long time. Many of his letters, indeed, 
have long since been published here andthere. It remained 
to gather them together, to add copiously from manuscript 
collections, and (since much of the previous printing had 
been faulty or scanty) to furnish an authoritative text of the 
letters of a great genius whose talent lay not in letter-writing 





. aoe 


Copyright 1895 by Houghten, Mifflin & Co. 
COLERIDGE AT TWENTY-SIX 


It may be said at the very beginning that no student of 
Coleridge or of the Romantic period can afford to be with- 
out this book (1); and that to any one else the two vol- 
umes will contain much that is interesting, little that is posi- 
tively new, and nothing that is indispensable. To be sure, 
many of the hitherto unpublished letters are valuable to the 
student, as throwing light upon certain phases of Coleridge’s 
career—especially upon his intimacy with Southey and 
Wordsworth. But the Gentle Reader, although he will know 
his Coleridge better when he rises from the perusal of these 
Letters, will hardly know the “subtle-souled psychologist ” 
(to use Shelley’s sibilant verse) as other than he has always 
known him. So much may be said to explain the shade of 
disappointment that he will have who takes up the bulky 
volumes with the feeling that therein lies a mine of pleasure. 
The very unconnectedness of the letters is rather a disturb- 


ing element, threatening the sense of continuity. One reads 
and feels the gaps. 

It is not a full life of Coleridge, told in his own words: nor 
yet is it the outpouring of a spontaneous mind, every one 
of whose offhand utterances possesses interest and charm. 
Indeed, the proper way to read the Letters is to read 
the late Mr. Dykes Campbell's splendid life of Cole- 
ridge, and in their proper places read these letters 
as if they were but extended footnotes to the biog- 
raphy. As a letter-writer, Coleridge has, however, cer- 
tain admirable qualities: he has something to say, he has 
the gift of expression, and his first person means a strong 
and never concealed personality, But perennial charm, airy 
freshness, lightness, dash, or the quick touch that brings one 
instantly to the core, are not his, Byron’s letters are things 
in themselves, spontaneous as “ Don Juan”; Coleridge’s let- 
ters give the feeling, even though unjustly, that they are his 
duties rather than his pleasures. The letters are genuinely 
his, however, And that means that they are so many pages 
of powerful intellect in familiar form (or, indeed, in essay 
form). The poet had too much mind to be able to write a 
letter without brains; and therefore the book is a monument 
of fine thinking, of deep feeling, of indubitable originality. 

The editor, the poet’s grandson, has done his work well. 
He has evidently wrought with care, chosen with discretion, 
and commented with succinctness and good taste. The in- 
dex is full and well arranged, In one or two points, only, a 
student will be disposed to ask for improvement. First, al- 
though the editor makes a point of definitely stating of each 
and every letter whether it has been previously published or 
not, yet some letters are heralded as unpublished that have 
already been quoted at length by Mr. Campbell. Secondly, 
in order to find out whether or where a letter has previously 
appeared, one must turn to the table-of-contents, instead of 
finding his information at the beginning of the letter. It 
must also be added that this is by no means intended to be a 
complete collection of Coleridge’s letters. They begin with 
some that were writtenin boyhood, and half a dozen written 
later, but autobiographical in character; all of these 
have already seen the light elsewhere. These early letters 
give a view of the life of the’ blue-coat boy in Christ’s Hos- 
pital, together with some glimpses of a six-year-old devourer 
of books, an infant dreamer whose mind had early been “‘ha- 
bituated to the Vast,” an eight-year-old “character” pos- 
sessing “sensibility, imagination, vanity, sloth and feelings 
of deep and bitter contempt for all who traversed the orbit 
of my understanding.” What a strange forecast of the 
Dreamer of Highgate! The unpublished letters of the stu- 
dent period bring to our sight ayoung man, of whom a 
“very dashing literary lady” (not necessarily a bad judge) 
said :—‘ The best I can say of him is, that he is a very gentle 
bear.” 

Possibly the bear’s predilection for sweet things made him 
yield to the sovereign sweetness of Mary Evans; and playing 
at brother deepened, as it generally does (also with those who 
are not geniuses), to the despairingof a lover. Very tender 
and thoroughly sincere phases of the poet’s young nature 
come now to light. As he afterward wrote to one of the 
friends of those days :—“ I lovedher, Southey, almost to mad- 
ness. Her image wasneverabsentfromme * * * She 
was very lovely, Southey! We formed each other's minds; 
our ideas were blended.” That Miss Evans understood Cole- 
ridge is evident enough from the letter of hers which he 
transcribes to Southey. She penetrates to the heart of the 
illusions that the visionary cherished concerning the value of 
his pantisocratic schemes. Later, the report of her engage- 
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ment thrills him to the quick. “To love her, habit has 
made unalterable.” Curious and characteristic sentences, sin- 
cere, controlled and subtle, now occur almost word for word in 
letters to Miss Evans and to Southey. ‘“ This passion, how- 
ever, divested as it now is of all shadow of hope, seems to 
lose its disquieting power. * * * He cannot be long 
wretched who dares to be actively virtuous.” This would be 
worse than commonplace, if written by a commonplace man. 
To Coleridge the whole affair meant a severe struggle with 
fate, wherein his sensitive nature was harshly handled. One 
is forced, however, to think of Sir Walter and his early love 
—his reticence, finer than Coleridge’s cry of grief, his emo- 
tion so much less complex. 

Pantisocracy is the subject, of course, of many of the let- 
ters of these days. That Coleridge took the scheme seriously 
has never been questioned, and that he took it as his very 
purpose in life is obvious from the letters. Coleridge all his 
life tried to guide his practice by theory, and into this theory- 
run-mad project he was ready to fling himself and his friends, 
body and soul. Genuinely and deeply aggrieved is the letter 
he writes to Southey when the latter’s commonsense finally 
pulls him unsympathetically out of the movement. To Col- 
eridge, this was a retreat at the first sign of danger, a confes- 
sion of a nature shamefully mistaken, Had it been in 
Coleridge’s power, bitterly might he have anticipated Brown- 
ing with a “‘ Lost Leader,” instinct with the deepest personal 
feeling. It is not resentment that speaks; it is the utterance 
of a wounded, outraged personality. Coleridge pours out his 
very soul in these efforts to show wherein he has been wronged. 
It is the human heart as well as the logical brain that finds 
expression here and throughout the book. Coleridge was a 
man of large mold: his sorrows, too, were large. ‘“ You are 
lost to me,” he writes to Southey, “ because you are lost to 
virtue.” And again:—* You have left a large void in my 
heart. I know no man big enough to fill it. Others I may 
love equally, and esteem equally, and some perhaps I may ad. 
mire as much. Butnever do I expect to meet another man, 
who will make me unite attachment for his person with rev- 
erence for his heart and admiration of his genius.” Whether 
Southey was right in his determination or not, Coleridge, as 
these letters show, had at least fair reason to feel aggrieved 
at hismanner. The discussion is no longer worth reviving: 
two strong-feeling, enthusiastic, intelligent young men misun- 
derstood the causes of each other’s actions, and a friendship 
of deep intimacy changed finally to a far more common- 
place friendliness. It gives us an early clue to Coleridge’s 
character, however, to find him using the word “ pantisocra- 
cy” asasacred symbol. The false ring of the word in an 
eloquent sentence would have been enough for a man whose 
humor was his balance-wheel. ‘He who leaned on you with 
all his head and all his heart ; he who gave his all to pantiso- 
cracy”—with more in the same cadence,—this sufficiently 
indicates the remove from saving commonsense. 

To Poole and to Thelwall many letters are addressed. Two 
good friends of the struggling writer they were, friends toler- 
ating much, overlooking much, for the sake of the real man 
who could give them unique gifts from one of the greatest 
minds in England. Many of the letters are pleasant ones, 
too, for during his early married life, although poor in the 
world’s goods, he was rich in devoted friends, to whom he was 
devoted in turn. Frequent details of housekeeping appear 
in these epistles, sometimes practical, sometimes not; and 
sometimes a note of real anxiety is- heard, of actual wonder 
as to where the daily bread is to come from; a query some- 
times quieted by his own literary exertions, but perhaps more 
often by the immediate assistance of his friends. 


** What had I to ask of my friends?” he writes to Poole, ‘‘ Not 
pers" for a temporary relief of my want is nothing, removes no 
gnawing of anxiety, and debases the dignity of man. Not their 
interest. What could their interest (supposing they had any) do 
for me? I can accept no place in state, church, or dissenting 
meeting. What, then, could I ask of my friends? What of 
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Thomas Poole? O! a great deal. Instruction, daily advice, society 
—everything necessary to my feelings and the realization of my 
innocent independence. If you did but know what a father and 
husband must feel] who toils with his brain for uncertain bread! I 
dare not think of it. The evil face of Frenzy looks at me. The 
husbandman puts his seed in the ground, and the goodness, power, 
and wisdom of God have pledged themselves that he shall have, 
bread, and health, and quietness in return for industry, and sim- 
plicity of wants and innocence. The author scatters his seed— 
with aching head, and wasted health, and all the heart-leapings of 
anxiety; the follies, the vices, and the fickleness of man promise 
him printers’ bills and the Debtors’ Side of Newgate as full and 
sufficient payment.” 

The quotation illustrates Coleridge’s epistolary style fairly ; 
and incidentally shows that the book does not lend itself for 
quotations very readily, it being impossible to show Cole- 
ridge clearly without liberal citation, and liberal citation with 
him involves extracts of page-length rather than cullings here 
and there. The letters that passed from Coleridge to Words- 
worth and Southey are naturally of more literary interest than 
any others in the collection. The fragments of criticism that 
constantly appear have permanent value, as have most of the 
offhand literary dicta of S. T. C. But rather melancholy, 
on the whole, are the letters to his close friends: a tone of 
sorrow, the voice of a life overweighted, can be heard almost 
continuously as one turns the pages. ‘There is always much 
to explain, there are misunderstandings to set straight, courses 
of action to justify. Of course, the writing is not incessantly 
apologetic and nothing more; very much of it is genial, and 
a good deal of itis cheerful. The letters to his wife are always 
gentle, and full of inquiry about his children. He was a man 
of very affectionate nature, and, although his marriage was 
not especially fortunate, his paternal love had ample oppor- 
tunity to bestow itself upon his remarkable children. The 
letters of his later life show broad political views, as well as 
the metaphysical theories of earlier days, but, although the 
field thus widens, the progress of his life, as traced in his 
correspondence, becomes only the more melancholy. It is 
not a happy career that now comes to its close ; one can be- 
lieve from the letters themselves, that Carlyle’s well-known 
unflattering portrait was taken from life impartially. 

Thoroughly interesting are Coleridge’s religious opinions. 
In the expression of every religious thought he is genuinely 
devout. Weall have in our minds the picture of blue-coated, 
white waistcoated young Coleridge in the Unitarian pulpit ; 
and along with that image there probably arises in most of 
us the impression of radical utterance, of eloquent and power- 
ful intellectual fulmination against dogma. To some de- 
gree, such an impression may be true; but at best it is one- 
sided. The tenderness of Coleridge’s religion in those days 
will be a gentle revelation, one fancies, to many readers. 
Such sentences as these are characteristic :— 

‘* Yea, my brother! I have at all times in all places exerted my 
power in the defense of the Holy One of Nazareth against the 
learning of the historian, the libertinism of the wit, arid (his worst 
enemy) the mystery of the bigot.”” ‘‘ Believe me, Thelwall, it is 
not his atheism that has prejudiced me against Godwin, but God- 
win who has, perhaps, prejudiced me against atheism.’ 

Coleridge’s fashion in writing to his friends is to lay bare 
the springs of his actions and his thoughts: it is not a reti- 
cent nature that speaks; it is that rare combination—a vol- 
uble, weighty writer, having much to say and saying it at 
great length and with great depth. Whata combination the 
man was! Speculative, yet able to make his very visions more 
concrete than the realities that are as a magnet to the pens of 
other writers ; intense, yet suffering the precious inspiration 
to ooze away; keen and logical, yet sensitive as Shelley him- 
self; scattering, profound, wilful, will-less, capable and in- 
capable, the maker of poems and the slave of opium— 
Coleridge! At any rate, there was no other such mind as 


his in the England of his day ; and asthe nineteenth century 
draws to its close, we point back to him as the greatest 
critic of the hundred years that we are rounding out amid a 
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chaos of things so far removed from his ideals. Literature 
would be vastly the gainer by another Coleridge to-day— 
one possessed of all his faults, if you will, if he but possessed 
all his virtues, too. Coleridge is difficult to characterize, on 
account of the range of his qualities and the subtlety of his ap- 
prehension. At very least, no one will presume to focus 
his traits into an epigram. The man is of sufficient bulk to 
demand a weighty “appreciation,” difficult inherently, 
These Letters will scarcely aid one to lighten the difficulty : 
Coleridge had a great and subtle mind, too great to be a 
metaphysician, too subtle to be but a poet of Romanticism. 
The two forces—roughly call them power and insight—met 
in him, and, opposing each other, drove the stream of his 
genius down the channel of conversation. He was England’s 
greatest talker, and did a mighty work for English literature 
by making himself the real storm-centre of the Romantic 
movement, As a living force of his own day, whose influ- 
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ence has not yet perished, he stands supreme. As a prose 
writer, despite much brilliant and solid criticism, he was not 
the immortal artist. As a poet, despite the inimitable per- 
fection of “Christabel” and the * Rime,” he was a living 
tomb of a dead Chatterton. 

It is unquestionable that the poems on which Coleridge’s 
reputation as a poet is established are very few in 
number and would make a very slim volume, though 
a really “golden one.” It is, on the whole to be regret- 
ted that the editor of “‘ The Golden Book of Coleridge” (2) 
should have felt himself obliged to include so much verse in 
which the poet is dormant, and only the metaphysical 
dreamer, or the affectionate friend, is awake. If “The 
Ancient Mariner,” “Christabel,” “Kubla Khan,” “The 
Garden of Borealis,” and a few other poems only less origi- 
nal and exquisite, would not furnish matter enough for the 
book-buyer looking for the value of his money in quantity, 
then a few of the best prose passages from “ The Friend” 
would have made better filling thar. many of the rather common- 
place verses included by Mr, Brooke—verses which should 
have had a place, if anywhere, only in the introduction. It 
is true that they tell us something about Coleridge, and more, 
perhaps, about the aspirations and the conventions of his age. 
The editor does not fail to point out the turgidity, the 
shallow enthusiasm, the empty rhetoric of some of the early 
poems and the spiritless acquiescence in defeat of the later 
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ones, and to repeat the customary explanation, that it was all 
due to lack of will and to opium. But, though Coleridge is 
an extreme example, his case is that of most of the poets of 
his age. They theorized, promised, bragged a great deal, 
but they accomplished little that will live. They strained 
their powers to the utmost and failed to reach the level of 
the actual life of their time; they could only shake their 
heads at the aspirations of the masses. Still we may learn 
from them with what hopes the century opened, if only we 
do not suppose that they were held by the people in the 
shape that has been given to them by the rhymers. 
‘* Lotos time in Japan”’ 

By Henry C. Finck. Charles Scribners’ Sons. 

Loros-TimE! The word lifts the curtain of distance and 
shows long vistas of irrigated gardens and castle-moats, and 
temple palms, glorious with large green bowl-like shields, in 
the heart of which lie dewdrops flashing like diamonds, or 
turned to prismatic splendor under the rays of the sun. Up 
from beneath the floating or wind-swayed leaves rise in pink 
and white splendor the great buds or the imperial blooms; 
or it may be, after petals have fallen, the rich seed-cups 
with their freight of prophecies for the next year, or with 
that snapping of release from the seed-enclosure, which is 
music to the Japanese child's ear. Below and invisible, the 
cellulated roots fatten until they pay their autumn tribute to 
the epicure, who loves to feed his carnal nature upon them, 
even as he delights eye and soul with the sight and mystic 
associations of leaf and flower. Ours is the day of the es- 
thete and numerous are the pilgrims who cross the Pacific to 
study at the shrine of beauty which lies in the Oriental seas. 
As a rule the Englishman writes matter-of-fact books about 
Japan ; the Frenchman pours out rhapsody well flavored with 
cynicism ; and the German’s thoroughness is apt to have 
avoirdupois. Strange as it may seem to trans-Atlantic folks, 
it is chiefly the children of the “Land of the Almighty Dol- 
lar” who go to study Japan’s beauty, the mind and inner 
life of its people, and who have revealed to us more of the 
Japanese soul than any other writers. 

Mr. Finck is a lover of music and scenery, and probably 
his first venture in authorship, “ Romantic Love and Perso- 
nal Beauty,” is his best-known work. Itis curious that with 
such a decided passion for the beautiful, Mr, Finck’s style is 
neither particularly admirable, nor calculated to stir the 
reader to enthusiasm. Indeed, it seems to us to be remark- 
ably matter-of-fact. To be true,he treats his subject seri- 
ously. Instead of going into rhapsodies that are absurd, 
instead of being often comically inaccurate, like Sir Edwin 
Arnold, for example, there are on every page of this book 
proofs that its author has a desire to conform to facts. He 
went out to Japan via Hawaii. Yokahama and Tokyo were 
first visited, then “the Japanese Siberia” (Yezo), about 
which he tells a great many fresh and interesting things. In 
Nikko and Kyoto he refreshed his soul by studying nature 
and art as they are to-day, after fifteen hundred years of 
loving care at the hands of man. He believes that the 
Japanese are the one esthetic nation of the world, and, not 
satisfied with bare assertion, gives a good deal of accumula- 
ted proofs, which we think demonstrate his position. His 
criticisms of art are unusually intelligent, because he has 
studied things at first hand, has original power of discern- 
ment, and reinforces his own impressions, not from those of 
shallow tourists, but from the observations of long residents 
of ability, who have themselves been able to correct their 
first and wrong impressions. Mr. Finck thinks that there 
are many things in which the Japaneseare able to instruct us. 
During the next century we are to be profoundly influenced by 
this esthetic nation, whose civilization, he declares, is founded 
on altruism, while ours is founded on selfishness. We do 
not think that Mr. Finck is happy in some of his comparisons 
wherein American defects are magnified and Japanese virtues 
exalted and exaggerated, without correction for personal 
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equation and knowledge of reality. Nevertheless, this is not 
only a delightful but a useful book—one well calculated, 
we think, to demonstrate that the whole subject of Japanese 
esthetics and of Japan as a teacher of beauty is worthy of a 
treatise by an able writer of long residence and experience— 
who is at once a scholar and a poet. 





‘* An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon ”’ 
Memoirs of General Count de Ségur. Revised by his Grandson, Count 
Louis de Ségur, and translated by H. A. Patchett-Martin, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Count PHILIPPE DE SfécuR was born on the eve of the 
Revolution, and during a long life of ninety-three years played 
a brilliant réle in war, politics and letters. Grandson of a 
Marshal of France, and son of a father who, before entering 
diplomacy, had served with La Fayette and Rochambeau in 
the American war, he naturally dreamed of a career at arms. 
Entering the army as a simple private in 1800, just at his 
twentieth year, he was soon after made a sub-lieutenant, went 
with Moreau on the Bavarian campaign and was present at 
Hohenlinden. At the age of twenty-four he was in command 
of Napoleon’s body-guard, with the assurance of rapid ad- 
vancement; twelve years after his enlistment he became a 
brigadier-general. With Macdonald against the Austrians in 
the campaign of the Grisons, at Boulogne, on the Rhine; 
with the Emperor at Ulm and Austerlitz; with Joseph in 
Naples, and again with the Emperor in Prussia and Poland 
—a captive in Russia, wounded in Spain, with Napoleon to 
Moscow and in his succeeding fortunes, cither as staff-officer 
or at the head of picked troops, he fought almost continuous- 
ly up to the end of the Imperial era. His military career 
was several times interrupted by diplomatic missions, 
prominently to Denmark and Spain; and after the Restoration 
had definitely ended his military career, he turned his atten- 
tion especially to literature, which he had practiced success- 
fully, also, on earlier occasions. Eventually he became a 
Peer of France and a member of the Academy. 

An account of the campaign into Russia produced on its 
appearance in 1824 a great sensation, but his most important 
literary work is entitled ‘ History, Memoirs and Miscellanea,” 
published in 1873, after his death. The second part of this 
work is now for the first time issued separately, and aims to 
be an account of all Ségur did and experienced, particularly 
in a military and political way, during the first twelve years of 
this century. He begins his recollections by speaking of his 
father and grandfather, and with some reference to, his impov- 

_erished childhood during the hard days of the Revolution. 
The family belonged to the aristocracy of the old régime, and 
naturally had a serious time getting through the period of the 
Terror alive; but the father was finally able to attach himself 
to Napoleon, so that the succeeding years brought at least 
comparative safety, and with that the opportunity for a sort of 
visionary, or dreamy, intellectual life. His enlistment with 
the Republican army he considers the beginning of the first 
amalgamation of the old society with the new. In the midst 
of the embarrassment that followed, he was called to the bed- 
side of his grandfather to receive his noble but sad farewell: — 
** You have been guilty of disrespect to all the traditions of 
your ancestors; but the thing is done; remember that. You 
have of your own free will enlisted in the Republican army. 
Serve it frankly and loyally. You have made your choice, 
and it is out of your power to go back on it.” 
He flies body and soul into the ‘Revolutionary movement, 
and tries more and more to hasten the fusion of the two 
societies, and henceforth to prevent the possibility of “any 
return to the proscriptions of the Convention and the Di- 
rectorate. This idea,” he says, ‘‘ took strong hold of me, and 
from that moment it has persistently inspired my intercourse, 

. May actions, and even my simplest words.” The record of 
what he did in accord with this spirit, and of his various ex- 
periences in many lands and circumstances, includes perhaps 
too much of the purely personal to make the entire book of 
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great historical value. But it is by no means here like search- 
ing in chaff. The light thrown on the relations of the aris- 
tocracy and the Bonapartists toward each other is very 
bright ; incidents, movements and crises of campaigns and 
battle-fields are told from notes made at the time by one who 
took prominent part in them ; frequent testimony is borne to 
the tender-heartedness and benevolence of the Emperor, as 
well as to his genius and his occasional inexorable impatience ; 
thrilling scenes of the march and the camp, and anecdotes 
that can be depended upon, lend absorbing interest to many 
a page; and there is no sign of such tales and scandals as 
call for expurgation. The most uniform feature of the entire 
book is the pure, delightful style in which the narration pro- 
ceeds, It is all clear, precise; and the reader is impressed 
throughout with the writer's sober, judicial mind. 





‘‘ Historic Doubts ” 

1. As to the Execution of Marshal Ney. By James A.Weston. Thomas 
Whittaker, 2, Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. By Richard 
Whately, D.D, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

INTEREST IN THE identity of Peter S, Ney has finally ex- 
pressed itself in a volume of over three hundred pages (1). 
An Episcopal clergyman of Hickory, North Carolina, once 
an officer in the Confederate army, is the author. _He seems 
greatly satisfied with what he has done, and unhesitatingly 
declares to us that he knows he is right. He. announces, 
also, that his investigation of this matter began some twelve 
years ago, and that now “the book is written. The diffi- 
culties have been very great—almost insuperable. The fires 
have been exceedingly hot. But the mountain-top is 
reached.” A hundred pages of his work are taken up with 
a sketch of the life of Marshal Ney down to December, 1815. 
This sketch presumes to be nothing more, but the author 
claims that he has much new material on Ney, and hopes 
sometime to incorporate it in a complete biography. What 
is here given formsone continuous eulogy. From the various 
memoirs of the period, such quotations are made as ever 
praise the work and characteristics of the great Marshal— 
“bravest of the brave,” most wonderful of captains, indispens- 
able to the god of war himself: there is so much of “had it 
not been ‘for Ney,” #*had Ney not been there,” “ Ney could 
have done it,” or hg * would not have done it.” The style 
is vigorous, however, and the short, snappy sentences insist 
upon being read. Then follows the exposition of the 
author’s argument, that P. S. Ney was none other than Na- 
poleon’s marshal, 

It appears herein that this man came to America in Jan- 
uary, 1816, prepared himself to teach, and was first em~ 
ployed in 1819. by a South Carolina colonel; that from that 
time he was engaged in teaching, always in a quiet unpre- 
tentious way, until his death in 1846. Mr. Weston first tears 
to pieces the historical accounts of Ney’s execution, and 
does, indeed, make them seem pretty clumsy. After thus es- 
tablishing what he considers “a very great probability as to 
Ney’s escape,” he devotes himself to the testimony for his 
main point. Arguments are found partly in the claims and 
characteristics of P,S. Ney himself, who, it seems, was prone 
to drink too much occasionally, and then was. likely to tell 
who he really was, Other proofs are taken from the opinions 
and experiences of Ney’s old pupils. A large number of 
these have written letters, out of which is constructed: quite 
aspecious argument. They are, to say the least, all very in- 
teresting, and in many cases make a sad and tragic record. 
Ney’s dying declaration was that he was the great marshal. 
Documentary evidence, specimens of poetry, and a multi- 
tude of circumstances are given to strengthen the case. 
There are those, to be sure, who will consider the book a 
genuine myth, who will think the statement in one letter, to 
the effect that it is less difficult to be uncertain about P. S. 
Ney’s identity than to believe he was really Marshal Ney, 
eminently sensible; nevertheless, believers in the position 
taken by Mr. Weston will not be wanting. 
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The doubts relative to Napoleon (2) are not unfamiliar, as 
they have appeared several times before, being published 
first in 1819. This time they make up a very neat volume, 
called out, no doubt, in large part by the fact that just now 
nothing about Napoleon must be left covered. But, in 
truth, there isn’t a great deal in this little book about him : 
he is rather taken as an excuse for a very interesting sort of 
lecture in regard to the rules we should apply in judging the 
value of testimony, and running through it all is the demand 
that people should not be so inconsistent as to subject one 
set of facts—in this case those concerning Napoleon—to less 
rigorous standards of judgment than they do some others, 
notably many facts in the history of Christianity. The book 
is a fine example of one way to say things, if one wishes them 
to be listened to attentively. 





‘* The Heart of Life ’’ 
By W. H. Mallock. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Mr. MALLOCK is nothing if not philosophical: each new 
novel of his states, if it does not attempt to solve, a problem. 
His latest attacks the marriage question, and offers a partial 
solution. 





W. H. MALLocK 


Mr. Reginald Pole, while pursuing statistics in Germany, 
falls in love with a young Englishwoman whose Welsh 
husband neglects her, sacrifices his little luxuries to pay her 
bills, and, in all respects, takes the place of the absent son 
of St. David. Hence, when he returns to England to attend 
his aunt’s funeral and to claim his share of her fortune, he 
has become indifferent to the strife of labor and capital, 
which affects only the means of existence—the outside of 
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life—and deeply interested in the question of marriage, con- 
cerned as that is with the passions and affections which are 
the heart of life itself. In his musings on this subject he has 
come tothe conclusion that love is the essence of the matter; 
and since love is not insured by sacrament or by contract, 
existing matrimonial institutions are in need of reform, and 
the prejudices which support them must be assailed and 
conquered. In this, he tells himself, he is not attacking re- 
ligion, whose sources he: believes to lie in the sexual and 
faraily instincts. If religion is to have a rebirth, it must 
spring again from these sources, and there can be no more 
important duty than that of freeing them from the impedi- 
ments imposed by law and by public opinion. It is every 
gentleman’s right to do this in his own case ; and, so long as 
he is faithful to his choice and does not create a public com- 
motion, society should have nothing to say to him. 

These original and decided views of his, Mr. Pole expounds 
in the course of several extended conversations with his old 
tutor, Canon Bulman, who, with two other Puseyite clergy- 
men, has come to attend the funeral. The Canon, who 
poses as a Radical, and is the leading spirit of a league to 
drive men who lead irregular lives from politics, is deeply 
mortified by his quondam pupil’s free-love sentiments and 
his recently acquired indifference to other radical notions. 
When, later, he discovers the cause, he becomes an active 
opponent of Pole’s political ambition, and, with his league, 
succeeds in compelling him to renounce the career on which 
he had successfully embarked. But succumbing, himself, to 
temptation, the unfortunate Canon, in a fit of remorse, with- 
draws his charges, surrenders the evidence that had come 
into his possession, and commits suicide by taking an over- 
dose of laudanum. Another clerical friend of Pole’s turns 
out only a little less badly, being committed to prison for ob- 


. taining money under false pretences; and the third, the Rev. 


Dr. Godolphin, is a sort of pompous though good-natured 
donkey, whose vanity has fastened itself to the externals of 
his calling like ivy to a church wall. By many allusions to 
the Parnell case, and many similarities in their characters and 
sentiments, we are led to infer that the late Irish leader is, in 
all but his politics, the model after which Mr. Mallock’s hero 
is fashioned. It would seem that our author sees danger for 
his own party in the direction from which it came upon Par- 
nell. Hence his desire to bring the Church and matrimony, 
as one of its sacraments, into ridicule, 

An argument in the form of fiction is necessarily based on 
a particular case, and that case ought to be a representative 
one. Mr. Mallock, writing for English readers, was obliged 
to make his principal characters English. But an unwritten 
law to which the British reading public obliges its authors to 
conform, commands that, whatever may be the case in real 
life, there must not in literature, be any English ladies who 
stick at nothing. Mr. Mallock has broken this law, but in the 
gentlest possible manner. His Pansy Masters is a little 
goose, whose love-letters—short, rare, but ineffably stupid— 
would be quite sufficient to account for the further aberra- 
tions of her lover. She has not the courage of her vices and 
promptly deserts Pole when her husband, having inherited a 
ruinous Welsh castle, offers her a position as lady paramount 
in a wild district north of the Bristol Channel. Her abject 
fear of the public opinion of her new neighbors, hard-think- 
ing and clownish country squires and their spouses, is ex- 
pected to render her respectable in the eyes of Mr, Mallock’s 
readers. But, lest she should bore them as much as she does 
her lover, they see very little of her. Her place is taken 
through the greater part of the book by a much more brilliant 
and captivating sinner, one who possesses, moreover, the ne- 
cessary qualification of being all that is not English in race, 
religion and breeding. 
**. The Countess Shimna O’Keefe, who also assists at the bur- 
ial of the good Miss Pole, and in the shadow of the organ- 
loft makes a deep impression on Pole, is a distant cousin of 
his, but is Austrian by birth, Parisian in manner, a Catholic, 
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and, as her name shows, of Irish ancestry. In Ireland, al- 
ways behind the age, the salacious novel is not in demand ; 
consequently Irish susceptibilities, if they exist, do not have 
to be considered, But the Countess is, in her way, Mr. Mal- 
lock’s most charming creation. His taste in women, as 
shown in most of his former works, is like that of his own 
Lord Wargrave, and requires that they possess rank, beauty, 
talent, sentiment and, above all, that there be about them 
the air of their having committed some mysterious indiscre- 
tion. Countess Shimna fulfills all of these demands. She is 
described, in Lord Wargrave’s admiring phrases, as a Byronic 
heroine brought down to date, as a Watteau shepherdess 
with a touch of the barbarian, as gifted with everything that 
the most artificial training can bestow upon her, except arti- 
ficiality. Her creator, whose ideas of life are as artificial as 
those of a French minor poet, plainly expects us to regard 
this last qualification as her greatest fault. By Mr. Mal- 
lock, who compares old ladies to clock-work mice, young 
ladies to spirits shut up in a bonbon box, smiles to mush- 
rooms, and sea-gulls to magnolia petals, whose terminology 
is largely drawn from cook-books, dressmakers’ circulars and 
nurserymen’s annuals, this note of wildness in his delightful 
heroine is meant as the mark of inferiority to her tame Eng- 
lish sister, and designates her as a splendidly adorned victim 
destined to be sacrificed on the altar of British hypocrisy. 
She shamelessly jilts the poor Mr. Pole (who, in despair at 
the loss of his Pansy, casts himself at her feet), and marries in- 
stead a young Polish prince,reputed to be the father of her child. 

It will be seen that Mr. Mallock is no mere destruction- 


ist. He does not attack the established system without hav- 
ing a morality of his own all ready to take its place, It is 
that on which people of his class most commonly act. One 


may do as he pleases so long as it is done in a gentlemanly 
manner, 
in the manner held to be gentlemanly in the set to which he 
belongs. Pole sits in Parliament for a pocket borough ; he 
is, as his friend the Canon puts it, “‘a liar andan adulterer ” ; 
but he is all this without ceasing to be a gentleman, that is, 
without braving the opinion of his class. Besides, having be- 
come a person of consequence in his party through his pos- 
session of about as much knowledge as would be required of 
a petty German official, ‘‘his self-respect does not depend 
on the manner of his private life.” But this is really only a plea 
for the aristocratic privilege of running away with another 
man’s wife. It would never answer to extend that privilege 
to the masses. It will be strange, therefore, if Mr. Mallock’s 
free-love argument does not furnish a weapon for the English 
radicals to use against the aristocracy. While as an advo- 
cate Mr. Mallock injures his own side, as an artist he spoils 
his work by yielding to the prejudices of his public. The 
two heroines divide the interest, and produce a blurred im- 
pression, and there are other indications that his powers are 
waning. It is difficult to maintain a high position as a 
literary agnostic, and former admirers will be sorry to note 
that he is now frequently as shallow and as slipshod as Bul- 
wer Lytton, as showy and as insincere as Disraeli. He re- 
peats over and over the same phrases; he contradicts him- 
self, constructs impossible sentences. Having decided that it 
is right to set asunder those whom God has joined together, 
he proceeds to join words and phrases which logically and 
grammatically belong apart. But he has yet a long way togo 
before he reaches the depths where wallow certain other pop- 
ular novelists. It is possible that he maynever arrive at them. 





Gyp in English 
1, Le Mariage de Chiffon. Par Gyp. 2. A Gallic Girl. Tr. by 
Henri Péne du Rois. Brentano's. 3. Chiffon's Marriage. Tr. 
by Mrs, Patchett Martin. Illus. by H. C. Edwards, F. A. 
Stokes Co, 4. Tr. by M.L. J. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

IT IS NOW more years ago than we care to remember since Gyp 
began to add to the gaiety of nations by the publication of her 
first story. Since then she has shown in its numerous successors 
that the source of her bubbling, sparkling, reckless wit is inex- 
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haustible; for in her latest as in her earliest book, she is the incar- 
nation of that irresistible Gallic spirit which is so full of life and 
laughter and so utterly indifferent to /es convenances. Judged 
from the Anglo-Saxon point of view, nearly all these stories in 
crisp, elliptical dialogue are vicious; but from the more tolerant 
Continental standpoint they are merely naughty. Georges Ohnet 
and Paul Bourget take the great world of Paris with comical grav- 
ity; Gyp’s noble men and women talk slang and act scandal, and 
thrive and are happy in a pool of unfathomable iniquity. Yet 
there is an occasional note of warning, a word of hard-headed 
commonsense in all the froth of this unceasing flow of wit; and 
while we may condemn Mme, de Transpor and call her a ‘‘hor- 
rid old thing,” we must not forget that Paulette is a good woman 





GYP 


(La Comtesse Martel) 


who has managed to find this world a plateau of sunshine and 
laughter instead of a vale of tears; that M. le Duc’s Tante Josette 
is an optimistic and tolerant philosopher, with no illusions about 
the morality of man, but not a shadow of despair about this world ; 
and that Madame la Duchesse was an innocent, loving girl until 
her husband goaded her into the application of the /ex talionis. 
‘*Un Raté” was a timely attack upon psychological fiction run mad, 
and the irony of ‘‘Ohé! Les Psychologues ’’—especially the discus- 
sion of Stendhai—is worth a solid volume of the driest scientific 
criticism, Gyp’s sketches are not merely photographs; beneath 
the airiness and the nonsense and the naughtiness there often lies 
a word of serious warning which sticks because it is so cleverly 
put. 

Her latest story, originally written for the new Revue de Paris, 
presents again her ideal French girl, whom she has sketched 
already with more or less detail in most of her books—in ** Mad- 
ame la Duchesse” and ‘‘ Mademoiselle Eve,” among others,—a 
slangy, impulsive tomboy, half child, half woman, with a superb 
sense of right and wrong and an ineradicable habit of saying what 
she thinks. The story is far from being the best thing Gyp has 
done—to those, at least, that have read her other books; there is in 
it a reminiscent tone which we have failed to find in any of its 
predecessors. On the other hand, it is excellently adapted for 
American readers who are curious to make this writer's acquaint- 
ance, in that it contains no naughtiness to speak of, and still 
enough sparkle to make the reputation of any other writer. 
Gyp’s slang—the slang of fashionable France—is a fascinating 
language; but the student who has burned the midnight oil over 
Racine and Victor Hugo will find it almost unintelligible. Much 


of it is utterly untranslatable; and it is interesting, if-not always 
amusing, to observe’'the grim determination wherewith the trans- 
lators enumerated above have set their teeth and sworn not to let 
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a single point, a single drollery of expression, escape them. And 
on the whole they have succeeded very well, far better than could 
have been expected; in fact it may be said that they have dis- 
proved in a measure the claim, so often made, that Gyp is untrans- 
latable. Still, much has been lost, but is it not better, after all, 
to have half a loaf in the form of a bearable translation than to go 
through life in benighted ignorance of the works of Gyp? There 
is little to choose between the three translators: they are all 
readable, and, as stated above, closely follow the original in 
every detail. 

yes The accompanying portrait forms the frontispiece of the edition 
of Lovell, Coryell & Co. 





‘* The Veiled Doctor ’? 
By Varina Anna Jefferson Davis. Harper & Bros. 


THE CURIOSITY aroused by the announcement, some months 
ago, that the Daughter of the Confederacy was writing a novel, 
has not been disappointed by the published book. This would be 
a good story from the pen of any writer, and it need not rest upon 
its author’s unique social position for a fair share of success, What 
strikes us especially in this firstling, is the surety of stroke, the 
firmness of purpose, manifest on every page: from the opening 
paragraph the author has known what she wanted to tell, and how 
she wanted to tell it. The atmosphere of the old decaying town, 
with its departed glory still hovering hesitatingly over its stately, 
neglected mansions, and its old-fashioned aristocracy, hopelessly 
behind the times in dress and thought, is well set forth; and 
the description of the garden planted by the Doctor's mother, and 
cherished by him therefor as a holy place, is most effective. There 
are really but two actors in this drama of life—the Veiled Doctor 
and his handsome, headstrong wife; and yet the background is 
well filled with gossiping neighbors and the poor of the town, the 
tragedy becoming still grimmer in its secret intensity by this very 
environment of prying observation and malignant curiosity. The 
plot is bold, though somewhat repulsive, The utilization of a dis- 
figuring disease and its concealment from the world by mask or 
veil is not entirely new in fiction; but, then, what plot or situation 
is? Compared with the combination of three, and the variations 
thereof, in French fiction, and the invariable more or less 
respectable love-complications of nearly all English and many 
American stories, it is new, especially when it is used in 
a legitimate way to strengthen and make more admirable the 
sacrificing love of a repentant wonian. 





New Books and New Editions 


STILL'THEY COME! Werethe omnivorous reviewer asked what 
department of literature is overstocked, he would doubtless name 
poetry first, but a close second would be ethics. Especially of 
books of counsel to the young does there seem to be a supera- 
bundance. Entertaining reading, ail of them, but who reads 
them? If the rising generation is not exemplary in conduct, suc- 
cessful in business and well-versed in the principles that give life 
nobility and worth, it will not be the fault of our moral and religious 
teachers. Most recent of such monitory manuals is Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson’s ‘ Life-Power,” the six chapters of which discuss ele- 
ments and secrets of power, a presiding purpose, books, industry, 
amusements and ideals. These topics are the threads on which is 
‘strung much good advice, illustrated and enforced by anecdote, 
incident and quotation attractively interwoven. The sketches in 
the last chapter, of typical characters, are well drawn, and one of 
them, at least, will have the merit of novelty to most readers. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) E. G. RoBinson, D.D., LL.D., is 
the subject of a discourse delivered by Dr. H. L. Wayland at va- 
rious times and places, and now printed in a neat pamphlet of 
twenty-two pages. An uneventful life, this, judged by the usual 
standards, and yet a life rich in worthy influences. The sketch is 
brief, and is concerned with characteristics rather than outward 
incident. The meagre outline shows a pastorate or two, a short 
professorship at Covington, then the two decades at Rochester, 
followed by the seventeen years’ presidency of Brown University, 
and a three years’ sojourn in Chicago. He is portrayed as a man 
disposed to cherish, rather than to utter, his feelings, and hence 
often regarded as unsympathetic and exclusive; intensely real- 
istic in his beliefs, with an absorbing passion for truth, and with 
the power of communicating his enthusiasm to his pupils and thus 
Stimulating and encouraging them to further research. The 
biography is a notable one, and may be read with profit as well 
as pleasure. (American Baptist Publication Soc.) 
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THE CONSTANTLY: GROWING company of lovers of outdoor 
literature will pick up Dr. W. C, Prime’s ‘‘ Among the Northern 
Hills ” with interest, read awhile with pleasure, and then stop sud- 
denly with a feeling of annoyance. Preaching out of place is 
quite as bad as good preaching is excellent when in place; and 
Dr. Prime almost spoils a good book by unexpectedly thrusting a 
sermon under the reader's nose, It is not in good taste, to say 
the least, and even worse is the silly fling at ‘‘modern progress- 
ive science,” for the statement is untrue, The author is nota 
naturalist, but a keen lover of nature, and it is an interesting study 
in itself to note how differently the same object or outlook affects 
the simple lover of such, and him with but.a technical interest. It 
is a pity so few botanists are poetically inclined, and that geol- 
ogists are not artistically disposed. Were it so, our literature 
would be a bit brighter. The twenty articles that go to make up 
Dr. Prime’s book are, as is always the case in books of this kind, 
of unequal interest. Some of them can hardly be considered as 
characteristic of the Northern Hills, but are none the less enter- 
taining. The two sketches that, we think, will prove most taking 
are ‘‘An Old Angler” and ‘‘Doughnut and Tobacco.” The 
latter has a charm that will touch a very meditative man as 
with a choice cigar he rests from the labors of the day. (Harper 
& Bros.) 





‘‘THE PEOPLE'S LIFE of their Queen,’”’ by the Rev. E,. J. 
Hardy, is a sketch of the domestic life of Queen Victoria. Public 
ceremonies in which the Queen has taken part are also described, 
but of her relations to the history of her time we get no hint. It 
is a chatty book, pleasantly written, abounding in anecdotes illus- 
trating the more amiable traits of the Queen's character, Mr. 
Hardy might have chosen Victoria and the Prince Consort as ex- 
amples of ‘‘ How to be Happy Though Married.” The portrait 
which he here presents is doubtless imperfect, but the materials for 
a more complete biography are not now accessible, The book is 
illustrated and bound in a similar style to ‘‘ The People’s Life of 
Gladstone,” issued by the same publishers, (Cassell Pub, Co.) 
SIR EDWARD SULLIVAN seems to be blessed with abundant 
leisure, and to have devoted a great deal of it to making a cento 
of all the passages that he could find in English, French and Latin 
bearing on the subject of ‘‘ Woman’”’ considered as the predomi- 
nant partner in the social alliance. We do not suppose that he 
has exhausted the subject, but he has brought together an enor- 
mous number of observations, gallant and ungallant, wise and 
foolish, witty or amusing, made by the sterner sex upon the fairer, 
and not a few retorts in which women maintain their predominant 
position in the matter of having the last word. They will, how- 
ever, simply acquiesce in Sir Edward’s last word; for he winds up 
by asserting that the love of woman is not only the most delight- 
ful of the good gifts of Providence to man, but the least deceitful. 
(Longmans, Green & Co,) 








‘*THE GOVERNMENT CLASS Book,” by Andrew W. Young, 
has been revised by Salter S. Clarke, and issued in a new edi- 
tion. It is divided into several parts, of which the first is devoted 
to a brief introduction on the general principles of government 
and a description of the main features of our various State gov- 
ernments, so far as they resemble one another. The second de- 
scribes the national Government, and the third gives a short 
sketch of the principles of law. Then, as if all that were not 
enough for one small volume, there is added a special account of 
the State government of New York, contributed by Myron T. 
Scudder, The obvious criticism on such a bookis that it attempts 
too much, so much that not one of the topics it deals with can 
be adequately treated. The part treating of the United States 
Government is the most thorough of all, yet it leaves something 
to be desired; while the chapters on the State governments, and 
on the principles of law, are still more deficient. Moreover, the 
attempt to crowd so much matter into a small space has resulted 
in too great a condensation of style for a work intended for young 
learners. As a book of reference, however, the work will be 
useful, and also to refresh the memory of those already familiar 
with the subjects of which it treats. The multiplication of treat- 
ises on government shows the growing interest in the subject ; but 
we have not yet seen a work of the kind that seemed to us quite 
satisfactory. (Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 





A TREATISE on the development and use of muscle, called 
‘Strength,” is by C. A. Sampson, like Sandow, a professional 
‘*strong man.” The book is short and simple, and merely re- 
peats the commonsense precepts of training now in vogue among 
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but skill unknown to many amateur athletes, and especially to 
very young men and boys, who strain their muscles with weights 
that are far too heavy, in the belief that they are benefiting their 
health and developing their physique. To become a professional 
hercules, Sampson claims that a man must have ‘‘ genius ’’—by 
which he means, we suppose, that, besides uncommon natural 
muscular strength, one must be gifted with a quick brain and 
readily responding reflexes. Writing for the general reader, 
Sampson lays stress upon the mental benefit to be derived from 
exercise by people of sedentary habits—the result expressed in 
his own device, ‘‘mens sana in corpore sano.” It is this feeling 
of buoyancy that makes the bicyclist so enthusiastic for his sport: 
it can be obtained as well with a pair of five-pound dumbbells 
and a three-foot India rubber strap. It is a book that will benefit 
any man and any boy, and itisinexpensive. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 
——'‘' BROWN STUDIES,” by the Rev. Dr. Geo, H. Hepworth, is a 
pleasant little book in the vein of ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,” being 
reflections among the Adirondacks on ‘‘ Campfires and Morals,” 
as the secondary title expresses it. There is much graphic and 
sympathetic description of nature interwoven with sensible criti- 
cism and council on marriage and domestic life, and, running 
through the whole, a love-story, in which an episode of telepathy 
is skilfully introduced, helping to make the dénodment happy, as 
it ought to be. The treatmentis sound and healthy throughout, 
in refreshing contrast to many more ambitious books of the day 


which deal with the relations of man and woman. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 





THE WORD ‘‘ CONFESSIONS” has become so intimately asso- 
ciated with the mysterious workings of conscience in disorderly 
lives, that it is with a sense of relief and surprise one finds the 
word used by a prattling fellow who has nothing to relate but in- 
significant incidents and not very blood-curdling adventures. 
The mysterious workings of conscience have nothing whatever to 
do with ‘‘ The Confessions of Mr. Amos Todd,” the son of a 
London drug-clerk, who, beginning when an infant in a little 
semi-detached house in Clementia Road, Peckham, drags the 
reader with him through many and varied uninteresting experiences, 
finally parting with him while giving his Japanese impressions, 
Mr. Todd in the meantime having arrived at years of maturity, 
and having wandered over a large portion of the inhabited globe. 
In our opinion, Amos Todd, Adventurer, has taken rather a 
liberty with the reader in asking him to pause and listen to his 
uninteresting prattle. He is in no way a remarkable man, does 
only the most commonplace things, and is not a success as a 
humorist.’ Mr. Todd's one redeeming quality is a disposition to 
be philosophical at times, when his reflections on certain subjects 
possess a freshness and wisdom hardly to be expected from one 
exhibiting so little good taste. Why the book should have been 
written, published in England and imported into America, we fail, 
to understand, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. “ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


‘* The Shakespearian.""—The second and third numbers of 
this new magazine, published at Stratford-on-Avon by Mr. A. 
H. Wall, former librarian at the Shakespeare Memorial, fulfil the 
promises of the prospectus; and I am gratified to learn that the 
venture has been most favorably noticed by the English press, 
and that the subscription list is already encouraging. The maga- 
zine deserves success, and we cordially commend it to all students 
and lovers of Shakespeare. The price per annum (including post- 
age to this country) is only six shillings and sixpence ($1.58 by 
international postal order) and the address of the publisher is 
5 Payton Street, Stratford-on-Avon, 





Two Shakespearian Doctors Confounded.—The Boston 7ran- 
script, which seldom errs in that way, gets the English Furni- 
vall and the American Furness curiously ‘‘ mixed" in the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

‘*Now that Dr, Furnivall, the accomplished editor of the Variorum 
Shakespeare, has mentioned it, everybody will at once be glad to con- 
sider the possibility that the poet pronounced his own name Shahkspair. 
In the central counties in England, the good local ple are still in- 
clined to a sort of Norman broadness of vowels, entirely unlike, however, 
the cockney width of enunciation. Itis an interesting point to make, 
this pronunciation of the last name of the immortal William of Avon. 
We have his own testimony in his Sonnets to his love that he liked the 
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abbreviation of his first name. For does not one of the pair which has 
that pet name of his in almost every line begin— 
* Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will, 
And Will to boot, and Will in overplus ; 
More than enough am I that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet will making addition thus ; 
and does not the other one end— 
‘Make but my name thy love and love that still, 
And then thou lov’st me—for my name is Will.’?” 





A Dubious Emendation of ‘' Midsummer-Night's Dream,” 
ii, 1. 54.—Mr. Irving Browne sends me the following suggestion, 


which may commend itself to some of my readers though it does. 
not to me :— 


‘*Let me submit to you anew reading of ‘ And tailour cries,” in 
Puck’sspeech, The ‘ Aunt’ has been telling ‘the saddest tale,’ and it 
seems to me that this is the kind of ¢a/¢ alluded to, and not one spelled 
tail, So read, ‘And taler cries’-—i.¢., the narrator weeps, and falls into a 
cough, etc. Zaler is an old English word, used by Chaucér, as I learn 
from ‘The Century Dictionary,’ in the sense of the teller of a tale. If 
this is not right, at any rate it is not half so absurd as any conjecture 
embraced in Mr, Furness’s recent note.” 





Mr. Thomas Nast has received a cable despatch from Sir Henry 
Irving ordering an oil-painting of the Shakespeare bust now in 
the old house where the poet was born at Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. 
Nast some time ago sent a photograph of a small study he had 
painted in oil to the English actor; the order is the answer. The 
details of the new painting are all left with Mr. Nast. 





According to a recent telegram, a 1623 folio Shakespeare has just 
been discovered in the University Library at Padua by the Librarian, 
Signor Girardi. 





The Fine Arts 
‘* Venezia ’’ 
By H. Perl. Adapted from the German by Mrs. A. Bell, Illustrated. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

ONE MIGHT SUPPOSE that it would be difficult to find any- 
thing new to write or illustrate in Venice; but life keeps on 
there as elsewhere, new types arise, and the old presents itself 
under new aspects. Mr. Perl, at least, does not seem to have 
found any lack of subjects to write about; nor Ettore Tito, Tony 
Grubhofer, Luigi Cima, Mainardo Pagani, Guglielmo Bertis, and half 
a dozen other artists, matters to exercise their pencils, Between 
them they have filled a large and handsome volume with pleasant 
gossip and clever sketches of Venice, her islands and lagoons, 
churches and palaces; bridges and ¢raghettz, her butchers, bakers, 
fish-dealers, doges, artists and policemen. The author ap- 
pears to have taken a text to preach against, and not from, when 
he quotes on his first page :—‘‘’Tis an enchanted city! but, like an 
idol, dead.’’ Certainly, the scene of the arrival at the station, pic- 
tured by Signor Tito, is lively enough; and there is no lack of 
animation in his gondoliers, flower-girls, or promenaders on the 


After a sketch of Verietian history, the author takes an excur-' 
sion to the sand dunes, and on the way repeats the names of 
the rosary of islands that encircles the city. There is San Gior- 
gio Maggiore, with its church and fortress and often-painted cam- 
panile, where the great annual midnight festival takes place in 
December. There is the isle of Santa Helena, once a sanitarium, 
now the site of a carriage-factory. There are San Lazzaro, with 
its Armenian convent, San Servolo and San Clemente, Farther on 
we read of the fisher-isle of Chioggia, of the island of Torcello 
and Venetian point-lace, and Murano and its glass-works. The 
piazza and its pigeons, the ducal palace, St. Mark’s Church, the Sa- 
lute and all the show palaces and churches are duly described and 
pictured; but we are more interested in the clever bits of Venetian 
local color and sketches from the life in out-of-the way ca//z and 
canalli ; the tombola, the popular ball, the linen hanging out in 
the Campo Santa Margherita attract us; and we feel quite at home 
in the painters’ quarters, and very much abroad at the festival of 
the Galeggiante, and yet more so at that of the Bacchanal del Re- 
dentor. The illustrations are all half-tone prints from those clever 
dashy sketches in which European artists humor the peculiarities 
of the ‘‘ process.” There are no failures among them, and we 
may remark that they are very clearly printed, even though the 
paper is not super-calendered. 





EXuIBITs for the fourteenth autumn exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will be received on Dec. 10-12. Varnishing 
Day will be Dec. 21. 
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-‘ Portrait and Figure Painting ’’ 

THIS IS ONE of the Art Amateur Hand-books, but is quite out 
of the usual line of hand-books for art students. The writer, 
Frank Fowler, is not only himself a painter; he is one who has 
thought about his art, and who is capable of expressing his ideas 
with clearness, and even with elegance. His book is far from 
being a dry collection of recipes, like most books of its kind. It is 
a reasoned and, at the same time, a lively presentation of the sub- 
ject, giving the same advice that would be given in the class-room, 
but in better form. It will, therefore, be found valuable even by 
those who are learning to paint under a good teacher—indeed, 
we should say, by them most of all. But students who are obliged 
at the beginning of their career to do without such assistance, will 
find in it the best available substitute for direct teaching. Nearly 
two-thirds of the work are given to instruction in the painting of a 
head, and to portraiture. The remainder treats of the figure. 
The plates, in colors, are few, but really helpful. They show 
three stages of the same painting (a female head and bust, draped), 
and are admirably adapted to show the student how to proceed 
safely and surely from the first sketch to the finished portrait. 
The book is well printed on toned paper, and is neatly bound in 
green cloth. (Cassell Pub’g Co.) 


London Letter 


Mr. HALL CAINE’s talent for business relations is about to 
find an excellent and effective outlet, He is to cross to America 
in the second week of September, as the representative of En- 
glish authorship, to uphold British interests in the face of the risks 
and penalties of the Canadian copyright act. The choice of Mr. 
Caine as spokesman, which is due, I believe, to the initiative of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, is admirable; for he has a clear 
and active judgment in all such matters, and is, moreover, com- 
pact of that energy which gives its very best to whatever labor it 
essays. Mr. Caine is at present in London, collecting material in 
support of his position, and it is understood that he is sparing no 
pains in his search, He is in constant communication with the 
Colonial Office, and has now at his command an array of figures 
and of elaborate statistics which can hardly fail to influence de- 
cision in this very important matter. If Mr. Caine succeeds, as 
every one seems to expect, in strengthening the hand of the 
British author, he will have wrought a really great benefit for his 
fellow-craftsmen, and one that will ally his name with that of Sir 
Walter Besant in the service of authorship. Americans, too, 
will doubtless be interested in meeting the author of ‘‘ The 
Manxman,”’ who has been so conspicuously. before the public gaze 
during the last twelve months. He is safe.to secure popularity 
upon the other side. 

A new penny weekly appeared on Tuesday inthe shape of The 
Success, a paper modeled precisely upon the lines of 7¢#-Bzts and 
of Answers. Both these journals have brought their proprietors 
fortunes, and itis but natural they should be imitated. The sin- 
cerest form of flattery, however, can scarcely be carried further 
than in the case of Zhe Success, which differs in no perceptible 
degree from its models, The editor is Mr. D. Storrar Meldrum, 
the author of ‘‘ The Story of Margrédel,” of whom mention has 
more than once been made in these columns. Mr. Meldrum is 
a journalist of standing. For some time he edited Rod and Gun, 
a sporting print, and has lately been associated with Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll, for whom he has sub-edited several of the many papers 
exploited by that resourceful man-of-letters. Dr. Nicoll is reputed 
to havea clearer notion than any other man in London of the exact 
selling power and annual profit or loss of every publication in the 
metropolis, and there is no doubt that Mr Meldrum decided by 
the book when he chose the 77#-Bzts school for his new depart- 
ure. Zhe Success, however, makes its boldest bid for favor by 
means of an elaborate system of awards, founded upon the coupon 
method, and having for its primary object the increased circulation 
of the paper. Every one who sends so many coupons cut from 
the first page of The Success, gets a certain sum returned to him 
in hard cash, and the fortunate sender of the largest number of 
coupons will be the richer by 1ooo/. at the end of the year. 
This sort of thing is gradually becoming inevitable in journalism : 
it only remains to be seen how high the offer can be carried con- 
sonantly with the financial prosperity of the journal, 

It is rumored that Mr. A. C. Harmsworth, the proprietor of 
Answers, will shortly take the field with a new six-penny monthly, 
modeled upon the successful Strand Magazine, It is curious to 
notice how one competitor after another arises to meet Sir George 
Newnes, with the result, strangely enough, that the circulation of 
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The Strand increases steadily from month to month. A little 
while ago we had Zhe Windsor, which, without approaching the 
high-water mark of Zhe Strand, is reported to be doing well. Re- 
cently Zhe Minster, originally started as an ecclesiastical maga- 
zine, has thrown aside its surplice, and appears in the ordinary, 
popular garb. And now we are to have Mr. Harmsworth. Pro 
ably the proprietors of these new papers scarcely realize how much 
of Sir George Newnes’s success is dependent upon the number of 
periodicals he issues. This factor, however, cannot be overlooked. 
He is able to advertise each of his publications in about half-a- 
dozen others without expense, and the projector of a single maga- 
zine starts at a great disadvantage. Zhe Windsor has been 
splendidly advertised of late, the streets being brilliant with a strik- 
ing poster representing ‘‘ Dr. Nikola” with a black cat upon his 
shoulder, against a scarlet ground. But Zhe Strand is seldom 
conspicuous upon the hoardings; its proprietor needs no such ex- 
pensive ‘‘ puffs.” It was stated, by the bye, that Sir George was 
not unlikely to discontinue 7he Westminster Gazette upon the con- 
clusion of the General Election, but I understand that there is no 
truth in the report. The admirable cartoons which appeared dur- 
ing the pollings have had their reward, and the paper has exper- 
ienced a proportionate increase in popularity. It certainly deserves 
it, for its editor is responsible for more ingenious ‘* booms " than 
the conductor of any other evening paper. 

Sir Henry Irving took leave of his friends on Saturday, before 
starting for a prolonged tour in America. As usual, he seized the 
opportunity to give a forecast of his program upon his return, and 
very well does it promise. ‘‘Coriolanus” is to be the most im- 
portant innovation: how long is it, I wonder, since this play was 
last seen on London boards? Besides this, Sir Henry has a new 
piece, adapted from a German source by Mr, W. L. Courtney, 
the editor of The Fortnightly Review, and a play by Mr. Pinero, 
This last announcement is one of peculiar interest, inasmuch as 
it has been constantly urged against the manager of the Lyceum 
that he has given but scant encouragement to contemporary. play- 
wrights—a complaint which, it appears, is now-to be effectively 
removed. Nothing has transpired with regard to the character of 
either of these pieces. Mr. Courtney was in the house on Satur- 
day, and was largely congratulated by his friends upon an an- 
nouncement which came asa complete surprise to most of the 
theatrical wiseacres. Mr. Courtney, however, insisted upon put- 
ting felicitations smilingly by, remarking, with modest justice, that 
the time for congratulation came after, not before, the production 
of the play. There is also to be the long-promised English ver- 
sion of ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne ” at the Lyceum, with Miss Ellen 
Terry in the principal part. Nothing was said of the Napoleon 
drama, for which Sir Henry Irving was, some time since, sup- 
posed to be in training. Apparently the idea has been abandoned. _ 

Carlyle’s house in Chelsea has at last been reopened, furnished, 
as far as was possible, after the fashion of its owner's time. 
Flocks of visitors have invaded it during the last week, among them 
Americans innumerable, The general feeling seems to be that 
the whole scheme is rather pitiable. The household equipment of 
the Carlyles was simple, almost sordid, and very little save unde- 
sirable curiosity is served by the preservation of such poor relics 
as could, under the circumstances, be collected. However, there 
is a certain section of the public for whom the hat and walking- 
stick of a great man have a peculiar charm, and for these the ex- 
hibition will not seem without reason. 

LONDON, 2 Aug, 1895. 


Boston Letter 


IN SEVERAL of my letters to The Critic 1 have given facts re- 
garding John G. Whittier, gathered from a personal friend of the 
poet’s, and never before put in type. The other day I made a 
trip through the haunts of the Merrimac poet, and while there 
obtained some additional information which I think will be appro- 
priate now, inasmuch as we are nearing the anniversary of Whit- 
tier’sdeath, One fact, not generally known, is that Whittier in his 
early years aspired to be a historian, Somewhere about the 
thirties, a History of Haverhill, Mass., having upon its title-page 
the name of Myrick as author, was originally published and sold 
for fifty or seventy-five cents a volume, To-day it is worth $6 
or $7 a copy, with noneon sale. Yet, if collectors knew that its 
author was really Whittier, that value, now due to the local de- 
mand, would be enhanced. There is no doubt but that Whittier 
wrote most of the history. At the time of its publication, the 
young poet was making a struggle to begin his literary life. He 
was poor, but his natural ability been discovered by Garrison 
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and others, who desired him to obtain a liberal education. He was 


very diffident and distrustful of his own ability. Forthe Haverhill © 


Gazette he would occasionally write under the signature of 
*‘Adian,” and for the Free Press, Garrison’s paper printed at 
Newburyport, under the signature of ‘‘Farmer.’’ At that time 
Mr. Myrick was a clerk in Moses Dow’s store, on Main Street, in 
Haverhill. He possessed a good deal of push and ability, and had 
some money. The matter of publishing a history of Haverhill 
had for some time been talked about, and finally Whittier took 
hold of the enterprise and wrote the work. An advertisement in 
an old paper of that period, signed by Whittier and calling for 
material for the proposed work, is one evidence of his connection 
with it. But itis said by a few local antiquaries, who can vouch 
for this matter, that the young man did not have the means or 
the courage to publish the work, and so it was brought out under 
Myrick’s name. It was printed in the Gazette office, and the late 
Mr. Woodard, one of the publishers of the old Haverhill tri- 
weekly, who set up a part of the type, told a friend now living in 
Haverhill that the manuscript was mostly in Whittier’s hand- 
writing. Besides this evidence, it may be mentioned that when 
Whittier was once asked if he wrote the history, he replied evas- 
ively, ‘‘ I never claimed its authorship.” 

Another interesting anecdote of Whittier can now be related 
for the first time; it illustrates his antipathy to interviewers. 
There lives to-day in Amesbury a gentleman, Mr. J. T. Clarkson, 
who possesses the original copy of a manuscript signed ‘‘ Merri- 
mac,” but written without doubt, as the handwriting shows, by 
Whittier himself, and referring in a most interesting way to the 
annoyance the poet felt at the calls of interviewers. It was in 
1881 that Mr. Whittier sent the communication to the Weekly 
News of Amesbury, and to one of the gentlemen connected with 
the paper at that time he spoke about the dislike he felt at having 
people pounce down upon him on the most flimsy pretexts. Many 
of them, he said, made- themselves so ridiculous as to amuse 
him, He told of one who, professing great reverence and admir- 
ation for the poet, as well as familiarity with his writings, per- 
sisted in addressing him as Mr. Whittaker, and who, reciting one 
of Longfellow’s poems, thanked Mr. Whittier for having written 
it. It was on the occasion of some such ruthless intrusion on his 
privacy that he gave vent to the following communication, the 
authorship of which is now for the first time revealed : — 


INTERVIEWING 


A a ago et. complained in bitter verse of curious intruders 
upon his privacy. In view of them he exclaimed, ‘ Tie up the knocker! 
say I’m sick or dead!" What he would have said of the modern inter- 
viewer may well be imagined, It is undoubtedly true that all in whom 
the public are for some reason or other interested, have to pay the penalty 
of notoriety. Literary men are especially victimized in this respect. 
Longfellow is beset by visitors and burdened by letter writers. Our 
townsman, Mr. Whittier, has his full share of this annoyance. Inter- 
viewers find him out, and impertinent descriptions of his incomings and 
ontgoings, and facts, and oftener fancies and misrepresentations, of his 
private life, habits and opinions, are paraded before the public as if an 
author’s fireside had no sanctity. To a sensitive man, who has never 
courted notoriety, and who has scrupulously avoided all occasions calcu- 
lated to attract attention to himself, such gratuitous advertising must be 
extremely annoying. It is, of course, impossible for him to take public 
notice of these things, but how he regards them may be understood by 
some lines of his addressed to a friend congratulating him on printing a 
volume of poems for private circulation only, We quote from memory :— 
“Our social peace is more than fame, 
Life withers in the public look. 


Why mount the pillory of a book, 
And barter comfort fora name? 


‘* Who in a house of glass would dwell 
With curious eyes at every pane ? 

To ring him in and out a 
Who wants the public crier’s bale? 


“ Who for Fame’s angel in his way 
Would play the ass of Balaam’s part, 
Bear on his back the wizard Art, 
And in his service speak or’bray ?” 
Some of these unwelcome reports of interviews, we have noticed, give 
a very mixed and incorrect idea of Mr. W.’s whereabouts. We have 
seen him reported at seaside places and*summer resorts which he never 
has visited, and even at two widely different places at the same time. 
Some confusion in respect to residence may have arisen from the fact that 
while he retains his old homestead in this town, where he is a citizen and 
voter, he has spent a large portion of his time for the last few years at 
the beautiful home of esteemed relatives in Danvers. It is said that Ten- 
pps has shifted his quarters more than once to escape the impertinences 
interviewing curiosity, and it is possible that Mr. W.’s ‘“‘ change of 
base ” may have a similar significance. MERRIMAC. 
And yet, I may add that Mr. Whittier never received a news- 
paper reporter without courtesy. 


BOsTON, 12 Aug. 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 
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Chicago Letter 


THE DEATH OF Dr, George F. Root, a few days ago, deprives 
the nation of a composer whose songs have been of vital moment 
to thousands of his countrymen. To him was given the secret, so 
hard to discover, of touching the hearts of the people—a secret 
which enabled him to communicate to civilians and soldiers alike 
the thrill of his own patriotism. Even in these peaceful days, 
few of us can hear his war-songs—‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 
‘* The Battle-Cry of Freedom,” ‘‘ Rally Round the Flag, Boys ” 
—without some quickening of the blood. And we can imagine 
what they meant to the army for which they were written. The 
earliest of the war-songs, ‘‘ The First Gun is Fired, May God 
Protect the Right,’’ was the product of his brain, which was pro- 
lific all through those stirring years. ‘‘ The Battle-Cry of Free- 
dom ’’ was first sung by the Lombard brothers at a war meeting 
held in the court-house square in this city soon after hostilities were 
begun; and from there it was taken up and repeated all over the 
country. It is impossible to measure the influence of a martial 
song like this, but in days when the nation was tense with excite- 
ment, such an appeal was potent enough to stimulate men to 
action. Here Dr. Root was always held in the highest esteem, and 
thefeeling for him was made evident last spring, when he himself sang 
one of his songs at a war-concert at the Auditorium, and the great 
audience rose to its feet and cheered him. 

An amusing controversy has been taking place between the 
Postmaster of Chicago and the editor of the 7zmes-Herald ; and 
the latter, after some vigorous preliminary skirmishing, carried the 
war into Africa, andreturned triumphant. The disagreement arose 
from the fact that for two months or more the paper mentioned 
has been printing puzzles—dissected portraits of politicians, ac- 
tors, soldiers and celebrities of many kinds. Prizes in the shape of 
five-dollar gold pieces, and the omnipotent bicycle, were offered 
for correct solutions of these puzzles, and the genial editor was 
congratulating himself upon increasing the circulation of his jour- 
nal and educating the masses at one and the same time. Every 
Sunday morning the city was absorbed and breathless until it had 
worked out the Hera/d puzzle; and the excitement increased week 
by week until the list of correct answers covered nearly two pages 
of the paper. All was serenity and happiness, when suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, came the Postmaster full tilt into 
the erstwhile peaceful arena, His charge was that the gentle 
editor was conducting a nefarious lottery, thereby depriving fami- 
lies of bread, so intense was the desire to procure copies of the 
wicked sheet. The city shall be no longer corrupted, thundered 
this worthy Sir Knight; I rise to protect the starving women and 
children. And without more ado the use of the mails for circu- 
lating the iniquitous puzzle was prohibited. Thereupon fire flashed 
from the eye of Mr, Kohlsaat, and the clash of arms resounded 
through the startled city. The editor retorted by accusing his an- 
tagonist of attempting to punish him for some criticism of the Post- 
master’s conduct printed in his paper. He proceeded at once to the 
front at Washington, seeking to have the obnoxious ruling re- 
versed, and professing a commendable desire to abide by the 
spirit of the law. Victory perched upon his banners. Inasmuch 
as merit is a factor in the awards, the public will continue to be 
peg by the mutilated portraits which educate youth and enlighten 
old age. 

Anderson Hoyt Hopkins has been appointed Assistant Librarian 
of the Crerar Scientific Library, of which Clement W. Andrews is 
chief. Mr. Hopkins was graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan with the class of 1887, having worked his way through the 
college by assisting the Librarian and by teaching physics in the 
Ann Arbor High-School. After finishing his course, he accepted 
a position in the college Library, which he has retained until now. 
He has written papers and pamphlets about the administration of 
libraries, and has had so much experience in cataloguing and the 
practical management of books, that his help will be valuable in 
organizing the new collection. The Crerar Library has leased a 
floor of the Marshall Field building, at Wabash Avenue and Wash- 
ington Street, which it will occupy for the present. The question 
of a permanent site has not yet been settled. 

Otis Skinner has returned to Chicago to prepare for the opening 
of his season early in September. He has a new play which prom- 
ises to be interesting, though the identity of the author may only 
be guessed at through the information that he is a writer of dis- 
tinction. The play is called ‘‘ Villon, the Vagabond,” and is 
founded upon the career of that graceless rogue and exquisite poet. 

The contrast between his life and his art was essentially dramatic, 
and if this play expresses it with sufficient incisiveness and delicacy, 
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as Stevenson expressed it for example in ‘‘ A Lodging for the 
Night,” it will be delightful. But there is only one Stevenson, 
and Villon needs a light touch. 

A huge show building is being constructed near the old Fair 
grounds at 63rd Street. It will cover eight acres of ground and 
seat 16,000 people. The design, by S. S. Beman, is simple and 
good, and provides for a tall, well-proportioned tower. The 
enormous amphitheatre is susceptible of many changes in size and 
appointments, and may be adapted to almost any kind of exhibi- 
tion. Buffalo Bill, Barnum & Bailey, and the Kiralfy spectacles, 
will be seen here, and there will be horse and cattle shows, cir- 
cuses, bicycle tournaments and skating carnivals within the walls. 
The projectors call it the Coliseum, and hope that it will be the 
scene of political conventions. It will probably do for us much of 
the work which Madison Square Garden does for New York. 

CHICAGO, 13 Aug., 1895, Lucy MONROE, 





The Lounger 


I WAS MUCH interested in an article on the English weeklies, 
by Mr. G. W. Smalley, which appeared in last Sunday’s Hera/d, 
particularly as I had read an article on Mr, Smalley in one of them 
only a short time before. I turned at once to the paragraph in 
which Mr, Smalley characterized The Speaker, for it was in that 
journal that I had seen Mr, Smalley characterized. Let me quote 
from Mr. Smalley first:—‘‘I have not left much space for this 
newest of the weeklies, but as much as it deserves, or more, This 
paper at its birth was heralded, as is the custom with new off- 
springs of journalism, with a loud flourish of trumpets, or shall 
I say a loud cackle of the egg-producing fowl?” Great names were 
invoked, continues Mr. Smalley; and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley 
and Mr. E. L. Godkin did contribute an article or two. Eminent 
Frenchmen, Germans, and, for aught Mr. Smalley knows, Pata- 
gonians, were ‘‘ to illumine the affairs of their own countries for 
the benefit of the readers of this cockney periodical,” But few 
English readers seemed to ‘‘set a value on their magic-lantern 
performances, or indeed on The Speaker itself.” Its constituen- 
cy, we are told, is a ‘‘ painfully small one,” it ‘* has never thriven, 
whether commercially or intellectually,” it is ‘‘a party organ, a 
party hack.” Sir Wemyss Reid is the editor—*‘‘ one of the most 
industrious and least lively of extant Englishmen; in short, dull,” 
Mr. Smalley assures us that he has ‘‘not seen a number of this 
sheet.” since he left England. This latter statement relieves him of 
any charge that the unkind might bring against him, of ** getting 
even” with The Speaker. 


*. * * 


I CONFESS THAT I had thought that there might be a little per- 
sonal feeling at the back of Mr. Smalley’s bitterness, but his as- 
surance that he has not seen a copy of Zhe Speaker since he left 
England would seem to set aside all doubt on this score, I see 
The Speaker quite regularly, and in its issue of July 13, I read a 
review of Mr. Smalley’s latest book, ‘‘ Studies of Men.” I shall 
now quote some of the reviewer's opinions of the book and its 
author :— 


‘*This is a very ambitious title of a very pretentious book. Mr. 
Smalley’s letters, collected chiefly from the New York 7yibune, are for 
the most part the readable stuff which a London correspondent who 
knows his Godlee can writeby the yard. ‘ Studies’ they are not, for, if 
they deserved that distinction, they would possess a range of political and 
literary knowledge which is quite beyond Mr, Smalley’s sphere. An 
American with nominally democratic ideas, he is more Tory than the 
Tories, a fanatical champion of the House of Lords and quite Bismarck- 
ian in his dislike of representative institutions, * * * 
is not more successful in his excursions into literature. * * * He 
says that Tennyson was lucid, and Browning was not. Another notable 
discovery is that ‘a sense of proportion is a condition of good writing and 
sound criticism.’ It is to illustrate this truth, nodoubt, that Mr. Smalley 
assigns so much space to the food and clothing of the eminent. He is 
sorry that he cannot give his ‘ craving American public’ a ‘ psychological 
study ’ of Mrs, Humphry Ward; but he can tell them what Tyndall ate 
and Jowett wore. * * * It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. 
Smalley is as poor a judge of flippancy as he is of history or statesman- 
ship; otherwise he would never have remarked in his article on 
Spurgeon, ‘of course I don’t suggest any parallel between the two men, 
Christ and-Spurgeon, except that they were both men,’ The bare dis- 
claimer of such a suggestion is a sufficient definition of Mr. Smalley’s 
intelligence and taste.” Sora ee 


THIS IS NOT a very brilliant attack, I admit, but, on the other 
hand, if Mr. Smalley had seen it, it might account for his some- 
what hostile attitude toward 7he Speaker. After all, the question 
seems to be one of politics. The Speaker is a Liberal organ, and 
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Mr. Smalley isa Tory Squire, if we are to believe Mr. Godkin. 
He is, however, an entertaining correspondent, and his letters are 
sadly missed from the columns of the 7rzbune. 

* * 

FroM Los ANGELES, CAL., Mr. De Witt C. Lockwood sends 
me, with appropriate animadversions upon the advertiser's exe- 
crable taste, the following paragraph culled from alocal journal :— 
‘*Readers of the beautiful story of ‘Ramona’ will recollect that 
immediately after her marriage with Alessandro misfortune drove 
them from place to place, First from Sefiora Moreno’s house to 
the cafion; later from Temecula, San Pasquale, and finally to the 
mountains, where, after Alessandro’s death, she was found by 
Felipe and taken back to her early home. During all these years. 
of wandering and privation Ramona always carried her laces and 
bits of finery and clothing in a medium-sized, compactly built 
trunk. This trunk, strangely enough, was recently discovered 
by a party of relic hunters in San Diego County, at one of the old 
Spanish ranches, and in a fair state of preservation, The tin 
label near the lock revealed the fact that the trunk was manufac- 
tured by , Spring St., Los Angeles,” 

ae 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE is a much more astute judge of lit- 
eraturethan! am, I should hardly have given the $2000 prize to 
Miss Wilkins's story, ‘‘The Long Arm.” To my mindit has not 
a hundredth part of the cleverness of either of her two volumes of 
short stories, It begins well and holds the attention as tenaciously 
as the most exacting editor could desire, but when it comes to the 
motive, it utterly fails. A woman wants a much stronger reason 
for committing a cold-blooded, brutal murder than Phoebe Dole 
had. I don’t see how any one could read the story and not be 
disappointed in its ending. I hope for the sake of her art that 
Miss Wilkins will give us more ‘‘ Humble Romances” and fewer 
‘*Long Arms ”’ in the future. 

* * & 


I REMEMBER READING, some time ago, that, although Mark 
Twain had a beautiful library in his house at Hartford, he did his 
writing in an unfurnished room in his stable. There were too 
many distractions for the eye in his library, while in the stable, with 
no other furniture than a deal table and a chair, he could get his 
mind down to work. Some time ago I saw a picture of ‘* Mr. 
Howells at Work.” It represented him sitting in a sumptuously 
furnished apartment beside a massive carved oak table. I called 
upon him one day, and at once recognized the room. ‘‘ This is 
your workroom,” said I, ‘‘I recognize it from the picture,” 
‘* This is the room of the picture,” he replied, ‘‘ but it is not my 
workroom. That is a very unpretentious little room at the back 
of the house, It gets the sunshine, however, and is a pleasant 
enough room, though it would not look well ina picture.” Here 
was the Mark Twain thing again: a sumptuous library, but a 
simple workroom. My faith in the workrooms of distinguished 
authors has been severely shaken since these discoveries... Now I 
begin to think that Zola does not work in that ornate, over- 
loaded library in which he is represented sitting in a high-backed 
chair beside an enormous writing-table, almost lost behind a huge 
ornamental inkstand. And as for Pierre Loti, he never could 
work surrounded by such Oriental magnificence as he is pictured 
amid. I dare say that, if the truth were known, both of these 
authors have simple little dens, out in a stable or at the back of 
the house, where they do their work. But when the interviewer 
comes along he induces them to be photographed in the room that 
will most impress the public. 

* * 


IT IS ONLY a few years since most of us looked down on the 
bicycle—figuratively speaking only, for inthose days the wheel was 
Cyclopean in size. Now that we look down upon it literally, our 
mental attitude has changed, The literary man who doesn’t ride 
a wheel to-day is conspicuous by his scarcity. Tolstoi is said to 
be an ardent cyclist; Zola, too, has taken to the wheel, The 
latest cartoon from Paris pictures the Pope throned upon the hall 
in which the Immortals hold their meetings, and Minerva seated 
upon the Academy’s Dictionary, holding her nose to keep out the 
evil odor of the romancer’s works which lié scattered along the 
road; while Zola himself, spinning away from Leo and Minerva, 
exclaims :—‘‘ Since the Academy refuses a fauteuz/, 1 am just as 
well off on my bicycle.” And so, in sooth, he is, On one of his 
rides he will probably meet Mr. Godkin of Zhe Evening Post, 
who is cycling with his wife in France. Should he cross the 
Channel, he would perhaps encounter President Low of Colum- 
bia, who with Mrs, Low is cycling in England. For myself, 
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I look forward to no greater recreation than a holiday on the 
smooth roads of the Mother Country. My only fear is that 
I shall have worn out my Columbia when the time comes for a 
trip abroad. Blessed be the name of the man who invented the 
bike! May he have an eternity of riding in the next world on an 
1895 machine! 

*-_ * * 

I HAVE A SUGGESTION to make to Mr. Bok. . Why not follow 
his series, ‘‘ The Unknown Wives of Well-Known Husbands,” 
with one on ‘‘ The Unknown Husbands of Well-known Wives” ? 
Perhaps the tireless editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal has 
thought of this, but decided that the series would be too long. 

a 

‘*A DIALECT LOVER” writes to me from St. Louis :—‘‘ It is 
somewhat surprising to find Mrs. Humphry Ward tripping in her 
technique—guilty of a blunder which we are accustomed to meet 
and excuse in writers of a lower grade, In ‘The Story of Bessie 
Costrell,’ Bessie, contemplating self-destruction, writes a farewell 
letter to her husband. She writes it ‘ with infinite difficulty— 
holding match after match in her left hand—she scrawled a few 
blotted lines on a torn piece of paper. She was a poor scholar 
and the toil was great,’ A little further on the letter is quoted 
verbatim, and, strange, to say, we find Bessie writing the precise 
dialect which she speaks, Not this alone, but she appears to be 
an expert dialect writer, equal in every respect to Mrs. Ward her- 
self, Her capitals are not misplaced; her punctuation is faultless; 
and when she drops her g’s and 4’s (which she often does), we 
find her considerately replacing the dropped letter with an apos- 
trophe! This, to be sure, is a small flaw in a splendid composi- 
tion, but it is one which blurs and even—to a sensitive reader— 
destroys the impression of reality so well sustained up to that 
point.” 





Drake and Halleck 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


How could Mr. Stoddard write of Halleck and Drake and their 
beautiful friendship, without quoting the following from Halleck’s 
verses on the death of his friend ? 

‘* Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 
Or how could he give such warm praise to Drake's lyric, ‘‘ The 
American Flag,” without reminding the reader that the last four 
lines—the best in the poem—were by Halleck :— 


‘* Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us ? 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner floating o’er us!” 
These were substituted for the following tame and heavy lines by 
Drake :— 
** And fixed as yonder orb divine, 
That saw thy bannered blaze unfurled, 
Shall thy proud stars resplendent shine, 
The guard and glory of the world.” 
At least so says my (Bradford Club) edition of ‘‘ The Croakers.”’ 
BUFFALO, 12 Aug., 1895. IRVING BROWNE. 


Death and the Duchess 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


An account of the late Jennie A. Cornwall Beals, who in 1882 
married Ercole Tamajo, Duke of Castelluccia, in Rome, appeared 
the other day ina city daily. It stated that after the Duchess be- 
came a widow, she wrote a poem on the death of her husband. 
aoe first stanza of this poem, as given in the account, reads as 
‘ollows :— 





** T said to Death’s uplifted hand, 
Aim sure, oh! why-delay ? 
Thou wilt not find a truant heart, 
A weak, reluctant prey ; 
For the spirit that sus 
This last severe distress 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains, 
Scorning—redress.” 
The remaining four stanzas of this alleged ‘‘poem” are the 
sheerest nonsense—one of the couplets being a sufficient sample: 


** By those who suffer most is ill expressed 
¢ indistinctness of the suffering breast.” 
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Now let us see where the Duchess obtained the smattering of 
sense that appears in the first stanza, though it is badly mangled 
from the original. 

Lavinia Stone, who married a man named Stoddard, was born 
in 1787, in Guilford, Conn. She was a woman of good gifts, and 
deserved a better fate than she found. Her husband seems to 
have been extremely unlucky, or unpardonably shiftless; he drag- 
ged her from place to place in search of a living, and finally died 
and left her in utter poverty, among strangers, in Alabama. Toil, 
poverty, homelessness and widowhood with several children were 
more than she could bear, and she died in despair at the early age 
of thirty-three. She had written several poems, of more than 
common originality and earnestness; but only one keeps her in 
remembrance—probably the last she wrote. It may be found com- 
plete in Harper's collection of poetry edited by Epes Sargent just 
before his death. Two of the stanzas run as follows :— 

‘* T said to Friendship’s menaced blow, 
‘ Strike deep—my heart shall bear ; 
Thou can’st but add one bitter woe 
To those already there ; 
Yet still the spirit that sustains 
This last severe distress 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains, 
And scorn redress.’ : 


‘*T said to Death’s uplifted dart, 
‘Aim sure! oh, why delay? 

Thou wilt not find a fearful heart, 
A weak, reluctant prey ; 

For still the spirit firm and free, 
Unruffled by dismay, 

Wrapt in its own serenity 

Shall pass away.’ ” 

Poor Lavinia Stone suffered enough in her brief life to be al- 
lowed to keep her one poor laurel undisputed. It should not be 
plucked from her grave seventy-five years after her death, even by 
a Duchess. E. A. 





The Canadian Copyright Question 


A NUMBER of prominent New York publishers, among them 
Messrs. George Haven Putnam, W. W. Appleton and Frank 
Dodd, have been interviewed by the 7rzbune (Aug. 14) anent the 
Canadian copyright complication and its relation to and possible 
effects on the author and the American publisher. Another pub- 
lisher, who asked that his name be not used, as ‘‘ he had no time 
to enter upon a controversy over a matter susceptible of proof,” 
stated the facts of the case as follows :— 

‘« Since there is not an adequate sale of books in Canada, it is 
reasonable toinfer that some of the influences behind the Cana- 
dian act are striving to obtain the power to make pirated editions 
which will be circulated in this country by various obscure agencies, 
in the hope that these badly made books, upon which no pay- 
ment or a lower payment is made to the author, will take the place 
of copyrighted books in our market. That it is such a sale in 
America and not a sale in Canada alone which is the object in 
view is indicated by various circulars and letters sent from Canada 
which are in the possession of New York publishers. It should 
be added, however, that our law will be strictly enforced in the 
way of protection. It is to be hoped, in the interests and the 
rights of authors and of fair play, that Canada will not force us 
to establish an elaborate literary custom-house system which 
would have to assume the herculean task of keeping in mind the 
titles of all copyrighted books and watching the whole vast bound- 
ary line. 

ms To support his position,” continues the paper, ‘‘ the publisher 
gave to the reporter a copy of the circular sent out by T. Lang- 
ton of Toronto, Canada, as late as May 8 of the present year, 
wherein the sender points to an ‘inclosed list of books which are 
very popular in Canada, most of them by American authors, and 
are high-priced books in the United States. Owing to a recent 
decision by the Attorney-General these books are now allowed to 
be imported into the United States, I will allow you a discount 
of 40 per cent, off the prices quoted, and will pay the postage on 
aliberal order. Cash to accompany the order.’ Such is the word- 
ing of the circular, which is one of many, and among the books 
on the list are all of E. P. Roe’s novels, Gen. Lew Wallace’s ‘ Ben 
Hur’ and ‘A Fair God,’ Mark Twain's ‘ Innocents Abroad,’ ‘ A 
‘ Tramp Abroad’ and ‘ Tom Sawyer,’ and others, all in the 30-cent 
list of pocket editions. There is also to be noted a cloth-bound 
edition of ‘ Ben Hur’ and of the books noted from the pen of Mark 
Twain, and Marian Harland’s ‘Eve's Daughters,’ price $1. Knock 
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off 40 per cent. and the postage, and some idea is to be gathered 
of the cost of production and the consequent degree of finish at- 
tained in the art of book-making. These circulars are sent to 
booksellers, who in turn flood the publishers of this country with 
queries to learn whether the books so secretly advertised can be 
sold in the United States.” 


To Subscribers 


At an expense of several hundred dollars we have had our 
subscription-list reset from new type, considerably larger than 
the old, which had become defaced by many years of use. The 
change will facilitate the prompt and regular delivery of the 
paper. In effecting it, however, errors have doubtless been 
made, and we should be glad to hear at once from any sub- 
scriber whose name, address or date of expiration is incorrectly 
printed on the next number that reaches him. 








Educational Notes 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of Howard University, the institution for 
colored students at Washington, shows the attendance, last year, 
of 587 students, from forty-two States, the West Indies and 
Central America, among them being thirty-nine students of the- 
ology, 200 of medicine, and thirty-nine of law. The curriculum 
includes, also, music and different trades. The institution is 
maintained partly by the national Government and the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. Its President is Dr. J. E. Rankin. 

Miss Regina Lewis of London, Ont., has received the degrees 
of M. D. and C. M., from the medical faculty of Bishop's College, 


Montreal, She is the first woman in the history of education in 
Canada to do so. 


George Stevens, LL.D., Ph. D., Professor of English Lang- 
uage and Literature at the University of Copenhagen, died in that 
city on Aug. 10, He was born in Liverpool in 1813, settled in 
Stockholm after his marriage, and began his career studying the 
origins of English in the folk-tales and literature of Scandinavia. 
His connection with the University of Copenhagen began in 1851. 
The long list of his works includes ‘‘Old Northern Runic Monu- 
ments of Scandinavia and England’; ‘‘ Ruthwell Cross, A.D., 
680, with its Runic Verses’’; and ‘‘ Macbeth, Earl Siward and 
Dundee : a Contribution to Scottish History from the Rune- 
Finds of Scandinavia.’”’ In his earlier years he published, also, 
a melodrama and a volume of verse. 


The recent Geographical Congress at London is regarded as 
the most interesting gathering of learned men held in that city in 
many years, owing, principally, to the presence of so many of the 
great explorers of our day. 

The fund for the erection of a new building for the Staten 
Island Academy has now reached $30,000. The institution was 
founded in 1884, and was chartered in the following year by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. The full 
courses cover a period of eleven school years, and are so ar- 
ranged that the student may obtain either an adequate business 
education or a thorough preparation for the university. The 
Academy possesses an excellent library, partly the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Winter of New Brighton. 

St. Paul’s American Institute at Tarsus, Asia Minor, was re- 
cently attacked by a Turkish mob, which maltreated the stud- 
ents and threatened the missionaries. The school was founded 
several years ago by the late Elliott F. Shepard, and has about 
125 students, Its head for the last three years has been the 
Rev. Dr. T. D. Christie, a veteran of our Civil War. 


Joseph Derenbourg, a famous Orientalist, whose specialty was 
the Hebrew language and archzology, died recently at Paris, in 
his eighty-fourth year. 

W. R. B. writes from Short Hills, N. J.: —‘‘How many persons 
who read ‘ A Certificate granted at Yale in 1783,’ quoted in aletter 
of your Boston correspondent (Aug. 10), will believe it to be genu- 
ine? The phrase ‘Yale University’ stamps it as a fraud; and 
the stamp becomes deeper when, in the next paragraph, the ‘ uni- 
versity ’ slumps down into a ‘college.’ There was never a ‘ Yale 
University’ until recent years; and I doubt if a President of Yale 
el made his throne in the ‘College Library’ on examination 

ays.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have added to their Students’ Se- 
ties of Standard Poetry, Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam,” prepared 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the editor of the Series, and containing a 
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portrait and sketch of Arthur Henry Hallam, in whose memory 
the poem was written. The same house will publish during the 
coming school year eighteen numbers of the Riverside Literature 
Series, among them ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table “ 
and ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales ”; and a companion volume to ‘‘ Master- 
pieces of American Literature,” devoted to ‘‘ Masterpieces of 
English Literature,” taken from the works of Ruskin, Macaulay, 
Dr. John Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, 
Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Addison, Steele, Milton and 
Bacon, with a biographical sketch and a portrait of each, 


Notes 
‘‘A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN,”’ the story of a young New Yorker 
who robbed his wealthy friends, will be played at the Garrick this 
fall, Mr, Mansfield read the story in last month’s Lippincott's, 
and decided at once to dramatize it and play the part of the valet. 
He has accepted a dramatization, by Miss Mary Stone of this city, 
of Mr. Weyman’s ‘‘ House of the Wolf.” 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. announce to be ready for Sedan Day— 
whose 25th anniversary (Sept. 1) is to be made a special festival by 
Germans the world over, —‘‘ The American in Paris,’ a biographical 
novel by Dr. Eugene Coleman Savidge, author of ‘The Life and 
Times of Brewster.” Dr, Savidge has made a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the military and diplomatic phases of the Franco-Prussian 
war, including the battle of Sedan and the siege and Commune of 
Paris, weaving them into a romance which throws into prominence, 
not only the figures, but the actual utterances of Bismarck, Moltke, 
William I., Napoleon III., Eugénie, Thiers, Favre,Gambetta, Mac- 
Mahon, Bazaine, Louis Michel, and the Americans, Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridanand Washburne. The account is said to be impartial 
as between two nations, but ‘‘ vigorously American in outlining 
the vital—yet unrealized—influence the United States had upon 
this conflict.” 


—Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s summer holiday—the first he has 
had for a long while—will extend to the end of December, On 
the first of that month, Longmans, Green & Co. will publish in 
book-form his latest romance, ‘‘ The Red Cockade,” récently 
printed in Harper's Weekly. 

-—Longmans, Green & Co.'s list of new and forthcoming books 
includes ‘‘ Mind and Motion and Monism,” by the late George 
John Romanes; ‘‘ Lectures on the Principles of Political Obliga- 
tion,” by Thomas Hill Green, with a preface by Bernard Bosan- 
quet; ‘‘ A Primer of Evolution,” by Edward Clodd ; ‘‘ Fallacies 
of Race Theories as Applied to National Characteristics,” by 
William Dalton Babington; ‘‘The Tenth Muse, and Other 
Poems,” by Sir Edwin Arnold; ‘‘ Gallica, and Other Essays,” by 
James Henry Hallard; ‘‘England’s Responsibility Towards Ar- 
menia,” by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl; ‘‘ British Birds,” by W. 
H. Hudson, in the Outdoor World series; a third series of ‘‘ Let- 
ters to Young Shooters,” on wild-fowl, etc., by Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallway, Bart.; and ‘‘Sea Fishing’ by John Bickerdyke, 
‘* Billiards,"” by Major W. Broadfoot, R. E., and ‘‘ Dancing,’ by 
Mrs. Lilly Grove, in the Badnrinton Library. 

—Sir Walter Besant’s latest novel, ‘‘ Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice,”’ is to be published on the Continent in the Tauchnitz 
Library, instead of in the English Library, in which most of his 
recent novels have appeared. A new story from his pen, ‘‘ The 
Master Craftsman,” will be published serially in Chaméers's Jour- 
nal, 


—D. Appleton & Co, will be the American publishers of Dr. 
Conan Doyle's ‘‘Stark Monroe Letters” and Anthony Hope’s 
new romance of adventure, ‘‘ The Chronicles of Count Anto- 
nio.”’ 

—Miss Amy Ella Blanchard and Miss Ida Waugh have in 
preparation a new book, to be ready for the holidays. Miss 
Blanchard was the author and Miss Waugh the illustrator, it will 
be remembered, of ‘‘ Holly Berries,” one of the prettiest and most 
popular of American juveniles, 

—There is no other European capital which is so little known 
as Constantinople, with its multiplicity of races, languages and 
religions, and the peculiar, complicated variety of its history. Gen. 
Lew Wallace and Prof. Grosvenor worked over the city together 
through years, the former to collect material for ‘‘ The Prince of 
India,” the latter for the preparation of a book on ‘‘ Constanti- 
nople,” to be published by Roberts Bros., which will picture the 
City of the Golden Horn in all its phases and moods. 

—Mr. and Mrs, Rudyard Kipling and Mme. Modjeska were 
booked to sail on Aug. 14 for New York from Southampton, 
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—Messrs, Albert and Rudolf Brockhaus, who, for fifteen and 
six years respectively, have been partners in the well-known Leip- 
zig publishing-house, are about to succeed their parents, Dr, 
Eduard and Rudolph, in the active management of the business. 

The retiring members have served forty-one and thirty-two years 
respectively. Mr. F. A. Brockhaus will remain in the firm. 


—cChristian Bernard von Tauchnitz, the famous Leipzig pub- 
lisher, noted among English-speaking people for his Collection of 
British Authors, died on Wednesday, at the age of seventy-nine. 
He was the founder of the house, In recognition of “his services 
in spreading the knowledge of literature, he received the title of 
Baron from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the King of Sax- 
ony, and was made a member of the House of Peers of Saxony. 
He was appointed British Consul-General for the Kingdom of Sax- 
ony in 1872. His eldest son, Christian Charles Bernard, born 
May 29, 1841, became associated with his father’s house in 1866, 
being also British Vice-Consul. 

—Mr. J. M. Barrie has taken a house in Gloucester Road, South 
Kensington, and proposes to make London his permanent home. 


—lIn the September Forum Mr. Frederic Harrison will conclude 
his series of articles on the great Victorian writers, with a critical 
estimate of ‘‘George Eliot’s Place in Literature.’ His intimate 
acquaintance with George Eliot gives this paper an unusual inter- 
est, To the same number Mr. R. H. Hutton, editor of the Lon- 
don ‘Sfectator, will contribute an appreciative criticism on 
‘¢ Professor Huxley,” and Prof. Cesare Lombroso, author of ‘‘ De- 
linquent Man,” ‘* The Female Offender,” etc,, a notable article 
entitled ‘‘ Criminal Anthropology: Its Origin and Application,” 
describing the author’s ‘‘ discovery ’”’ of the science to which he 
has given the name of Criminology, and explaining the application 
of his theory. 

— The Badminton Magazine is the name of a new monthly de- 
voted to sports and pastimes, published by Longmans, Green & 
Co. Among the contents of the first (August) number are papers 
on golf, tarpon-fishing in Florida, the Alpine ‘‘ Disuress Signal” 
scheme, ‘‘ Hard Wickets” and ‘* Old Sporting Prints.” 

—The Mid-Continent Magazine, which circulated especially in 
the Southern States, will cease publication with the August issue. 
Its subscription list and ‘‘ goodwill’ have been made over to 
Scribner's Magazine, the September number of which will contain 
the first authentic account of Conkling’s famous arraignment of 
Garfield, in the presence of Platt and Arthur, in the Riggs House 
in Washington. This promises to be one of the most interesting 
chapters in President Andrews’s ‘‘ History.” Alexander Black’s 
picture-play, ‘‘ Miss Jerry,” will be printed with a series of thirty- 
three illustrations (see 7he Critic of 13 Oct., 1894). Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke describes a fishing trip to Canada; and Judge Grant 
discusses ‘‘ The Case of Man.” 

—Among the topics discussed at the twelfth annual meeting of 
the National Newsdealers’ Convention, which met in Brooklyn on 
Aug. 13, were ‘‘ The selling of periodicals and magazines by the 
big establishments at cut rates’; ‘‘the existing postal laws,” 
which are considered unjust by the dealers; and ‘‘the general or- 
ganization of the newspaper trade in the United States and Can- 
ada,” 


—Frank M, Pixley, the well-known founder of the San Fran- 
cisco Argenaut, died on Aug. 11. He was one of the few sur- 
viving ‘‘ Forty-Niners,’’ and exerted throughout his long life a 
powerful influence on the political affairs of California. 


—The seventh annual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation met at Denver on Aug. 13, with 100 delegates in atten- 
dance. President Utely of Detroit read the annual address. A 
letter from a London member of the Association, recommending 
the holding of an international conference in London in 1897, was 
read and referred to a committee. 

—The endowment funds of the Tilden trust and the Astor and 
Lenox Libraries, now in the hands of Mr, Edward King, the 
Treasurer of the consolidated New York Public Library, amount 
to $3,500,000, This sum does not include real estate, buildings, 
books or furniture—nothing but invested funds. About $2,000, 
ooo of this amount is all that is left of the Tilden trust fund. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Andrew H. Green, a trustee of the Tilden estate, 
the transfer of this sum ‘' affects in no way the legal proceed- 
ings still in progress ” in the case, 

—lIn his latest ‘‘Talk Over Autographs ” in the August. A¢/an- 
tic, Mr. Birkbeck Hill tells the following anecdote of the self-suffi- 
cient Martin F. Tupper :—‘‘ A slight but amusing instance of his 
vanity was told me by a friend of mine, who was taking part in 
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the election of the representatives to Parliament of the University of 
Oxford, Tupper, who had come up to vote with an air of importance, 
had given in his name. The official, not catching it, asked him to 
repeat it. With great dignity, but yet with a certain plaintive 
tone, as if such a question should not have had to be put to so fa- 
mous a man, he deliberately said, ‘ Martin Farquhar Tupper, the 
poet.’’’ Mr. Hill says, also, that in his undergraduate days he 
once heard Swinburne tell Tupper that he had seen a book adver- 
tised with the title, ‘‘ The Poet, the Proverbialist and the Phi- 
losopher; or, Selections from the Writings of Solomon, Shakes- 
peare and Martin F. Tupper.” ‘‘Of such a selection and such 
a title,” says Mr. Hill, ‘‘ Tupper would have been quite cap- 
able.” 


—Mr. J. O. Wright, the well-known expert in old books, is 
making the catalogue of Mr. Robert Hoe’s library. He has been 
engaged upon the work for two years, and it will take at least 
three years more to complete it. When the catalogue is printed, 
it will fill five volumes of the size of Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Authors,” 

—Mr. W. M. Rossetti writes to The Atheneum that he is pre- 
paring a volume of his sister’s poems as yet unpublished. Of 
these there is a large number, and many of them he thinks quite 
as good as the average of those which she did publish. The 
poems will be arranged in order of date, and he is adding some 
notes. Messrs. Macmillan will publish the volume, probably in 
the forthcoming autumn. They will also publish a Christina 
Rossetti ‘‘ Birthday Book,’’ compiled by Mr. Rossetti’s oldest 
daughter, Olivia, 


—The Philadelphia Press declares The Critic to be its ‘‘ most 
pleasing weekly visitor.” 


—Max Nordau has always refused to allow himself to be 
‘‘nailed to a specialty.” He told Mr, R. H. Sherard, the other 
day, the reason why he wrote ‘‘ Degeneration” was that he was 
sick of always hearing himself spoken of as the author of ‘* The 
Conventional Lies of our Civilization.” Now that he is being 
spoken of universally as the author of ‘‘ Degeneration,” he is 
writing a novel—his third,—and will not write the philosophical 
work which he has in his head until he has disassociated himself 
from the specialty of philosophical writing. Mr. Sherard says that 
Dr. Nordau ‘‘ lives a very quiet, simple life with his mother and 
sister, whom he has entirely supported since he was sixteen years 
old. He takes pleasure in nothing but work, and neither drinks, 
smokes, nor goes out into society. He speaks English, French, 
Italian, German and Hungarian with equal fluency, and can con- 
verse in Russian, Spanish and the Scandinavian languages. He 
is, moreover, an urbafie and most amiable man.” His hours for 
literary work are from 8.30 P. M. till midnight. 
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Bates, Mrs. L, W. Bunch-Grass Stories. $r.25. J. B. Lippincott Tong 
Boston Picture Book, Boston, Mass.: Irving P. Fox. 
Bowes, James L, Notes on Shippo. 
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Kuphal, Otto. Idiomatic Study of German. First Series. 
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Syracuse, N. Y.: C W. Bardeen. 
Mace, W. H. Working Manual of American History. 
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Momiet. The. Vol. V. 


$3. Chicago: Open Court Pub’g Co. 
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hicago: Stone & Kimball. 
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Streamer, Volney. What Makes; aFriend? §r.25. — : Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


Streamer, Volney. In Friendship’s Name. : Lamson, Wallis & _ 
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RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AND BOOK-PLATES 
FOR PRICE LIS 
WALTER | ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


BREETANOS. 81 Union Square, 

Announce an important change of policy. Hereafter th 
will sell ‘books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PU 
LISHERS' — S$, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard Jad * eee Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

rol —— of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.— 
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Send for Brentano's 
application, 
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Wriutam Evarts Bawjamin, 10 W. 22nd St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Previdence, BR. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
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THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 
York Central Hudson River Railroad in 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
treal, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and San Francisco is an 
Information Bureau—81 in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
tained free; also information regarding prin- 
cipal hotels at such resorts, their rates, 
accommodations, etc., etc. 

We have a great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to consult 
them before laying out your route. 
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English ‘Cheastbeasion fom Tong Address ;X., 
Care of The The Crkic, 287 Fourth Ave N. New York 


COPELAND AND DAY. 


seer + ante LIongEL JoHNSON. Seven hun- 
copies. Octavo. $1.50. 

A bres MARK; A Threnody for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, By Buiss CARMAN. 
Duodecimo, limp paper, asc. Fifty copies 
on hand-made paper, $1.00. Ready im- 
mediately, 

THE BLACK RIDERS, And Other Lines. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. Five hundred copies, 
small octavo, printed throughout in capitals, 
$1.00; with ity additional copies printed in 
green ink on Japan paper, $3.00. 


COPELAND AND DAY. 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


(27 July, 1895) 
“Vol. XXIII of the new series of Zhe Critic, com- 
prising the issues of the publication for the first six 
months of the current year, has been received. The value 
of this journal to any person who desires to keep in touch 
with what goes on in the world of literature cannot be 
overstated. The criticismsof new booksare characterized 
by discriminating taste, and an author is always sure of 
fair treatment. The columns are well filled, also, with 
matter that admirably supplements the criticism, the 
news about books and the men who write and publish 
them. The bound issues are excellent for reference, and 
the device of making two volumes a year keeps them 
from becoming too bulky for convenient handling.” 
Maroon-colored cloth, lettered in gilt. $2.50. 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Tell Your Friends 


A MIDSUMMER OFFER 
‘Tlarcella.” By lirs. Humphry Ward. 














2 vols, $2. 
“Trilby.”’ By G du Paurier. $1.75. 
‘¢ The Manxman.”’ By Hall Caine. $1.50. 
‘¢The Adventures of n Horn.” 


By Frank R,. Stockton, $1.50. 
These four novels are the successes of the 
ear. If you have not read any of them, or 
if you have read a borrowed copy and wish 
to own the book, you may do so now with- 
out paying for the privilege. We will mail 
Sree to any new subscriber sending us $3 
for one year’s mew subscription for The 
Critic—the leading American weekly re- 
view of literature and the arts—the author- 
ized edition of any one of these books. To 
any one sending us $10 for three mew sub- 
scriptions for Zhe Critic, we will send a// 
of these novels, 


This offer ts open till 1 Oct., 1895. 


THE CRITIC Co., 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


JONUMENTS 


Send for [liustrated Hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMNE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

















Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


EUROPEAN AN, . 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known inthe U. S. 
Established 1885, 

3 East 14TH Staeet, N, Y. 


y is valuable in proportion to its influence. 

An Agency If it merely hears of vacancies and tells 
you about them That is something, but if it is asked to 
recommend a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more, Ours Recommends, 
£: W, BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 














CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. Re-opens Sept. a6th. 
Advantages of City and Coun 
ie "Miss SARA 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD'S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York City, Primary and College Deeares courses, 

New buildings, steam heat, incandescent t. Gym 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 22d year 





J. SMITH, Principal. 





~ Walter Baker & Go. Limite, 





‘The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


=, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
lm Industrial and Food 
A EXPOSITIONS 
EM IN EonarE Ane. AND AMERICA. 


eee: tet view of the 
many imitations 
our 











Pag! 5 hoster, Mass. 
: ely, Dorehes r 
am rie g 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER. MASS. 








DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES. | 





Library School. Courses of study offering one year in English Literature, German oe 
Current Topics, Typewriting, Cataloguing, and Library Economy. 


The Library coutains 50,000 volumes as a laboratory for study and use. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


| 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. | 
















tT. PMARGARET'S I DIOCESAN soasotes AND DAY 
ae FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18t 1695: Twenty- 
e¢ Rev. F; T. ‘Russell, D., Rector. 

Miss Mas Mary R. Hill 


| te OTT SCHO: 





u 
Pact-Graduat =p Pe 











District or Cotumsia, W 

National ul Park Seminary 0 
oe 

ts Beantifal yan aay uildi: 

8350 to Send for I Feo bl Catalogu + 

“It fs @ liberal education to live in Washington.’ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


The Lawrence Scientific School, together with 
Harvard College and the Graduate School, is under 
control of the erent of Arts and Sciences. In 1805 
instruction will be given in the following depart 


"Givi = 
vil and To; hical Engineerin, 
Mastkoering, & 8, 














teoen qineerine, 
Mining Engineering, 

Architecture, 
Chemistry, 


, 
Botany and Zodlogy, 
General Science 
Science for Teachers 
yr , Physiology, and Physical Training. 
or descriptive pamphlets and t tor other lalevine- 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secret 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 


WILLARD HALL. 
A Boarding School for Girls. 
Five Teachers resident. 


Address Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL, 





Danvers, Mass. 








NEW JERSEY 
The Misses Anable's English, French and German 
NEW BRUNSWICK. NEW JERSEY. 
ege Preparation. A: d Music, Apply for circulars, 


NEW YORK 


T. — SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of BisHor Doane. asth year. 
Miss ELLen W. Boyvp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 


Avrora, Cayuga Lake, New ’ 

BLLS COLLEGE ron WOMEN. Three Fu 
Courses of Location og og and Reaith 
ful. New modern improvement 
Seen Ser Ware SRR I MDS Send for 

<, mere SCHOOL, Mason, N, ¥. Summer School 
for . a Recreation. Excursion on 

Ontario and the ‘Thousand 

© eoteien on Schoolship along Atlantic 

‘Coast. Apply to Col. Wm, VERBECK, Prest, 


























aed 


NEW YORK 





Newburgh, New York, 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
| Seeroraee strength.—Latest United States Government 
epert. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 








EDUCATIONAL 
OHIO 








| PRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. 


Begins Hs ear Sept. 2. Board, tuition, Suen sohed 
om and books, $2.80 to “Pome | 8 courses; no omens 
Cheap, safe. Largest eM Catalog free 
ILLIAMS Ds, ’ Pres. 





The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 





| 
Peekskill, New York. | 


he Peekskill Military Academy. 


ear, Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal 


IVERVIEW AGApemy. 
yy year. baty aes ny 7 ee the Govern- 
Army officer detailed 








Riverview b howd snk, P 
JOSEPH B. BISBE Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 





Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year; For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F, Hartt, Principal, 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. | 








NEW YORK CITY 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number ef earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


valine hia, weer and 431 Wolnus Street. 

HOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
py po8 Twenty GirR_s. P under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta coe and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
S300 a year. Address Mme. H. CLerc 








Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

ISS BALDWIN'S School for Girls. Preparatory 
to oy * n Mawr College. Within five years, more 
than forty pupils have entered Mawr College 
from this school. Certificate mits to Vassar, 

| Seaith and Wellesiey. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
| lege- -Preparatory courses Eighth year opens Sept. 25, 1895. 
For circular, address Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 








THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SEPTEMBER 18ST to May 1st. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 





ISS GIBBONS' SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
55 West Forty- seventh Street. 
Will re-open October ad, Preparation for all col- 
leges. A _ w boarding pupils will be received. 
H, EMERSON, Principal. 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
T RIVERSIDE DRIvE, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 








New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., near 119th St, 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
French and English School for Girls, 





York, New York City, 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Edith H. Gregory, Elizabeth P. Getty, Principals, 2034 sth Av. 


. French Books -. 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


Sarah Bernhardt wi... 


“Recamier Cream is delicious 
for the skin. Send me another 
dozen.” 














For Sale Everywhere. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
131 West 31st Street. 


























NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 


T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR mR ee Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Advent term of the Third ird School Year 
pt. 189s. Special attent te 
Bhysical Culters aed yeiene, rae Rector, 
B, Suepes, 
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Handy-Binder 
To an ess, One Dollar. 

The Critic one year, with Binder, $3. - 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y 


ay 





